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INTRODUCTION 


Appointment of the Committee and Terms of References 

The Committee to suggest ways and means of increasing the 
exports of jute manufactures was set up by the Government of 
India, Ministry of Commerce and Industry, by its Memorandum No. 
5(I)-Tex(D)/62, dated 6th/7th March, 1962 which is at Annexure I. 

Method of Enquiry 

The Committee commenced work by inviting the representative 
associations of the Jute Industry and Trade, the Chambers of Com¬ 
merce in Calcutta and the Central Trade Union bodies to which the 
jute mill workers’ unions are affiliated, to send their views and sug¬ 
gestions in regard to the matters under reference. The Governments 
of the jute growing States and the Indian Central Jute Committee 
were also requested to send their views. Most of the organisations 
and State Governments addressed were good enough to favour the 
Committee with detailed memoranda containing their views and 
suggestions. 

On receipt of this material, the Committee held a series of meet¬ 
ings at Calcutta with the representative organisations and had the 
benefit of detailed discussions with them. The Committee also had 
discussions with the Calcutta Jute Fabrics Shippers Association .and 
four associations of raw jute dealers in Calcutta. 

The Committee was fortunate in being able to secure an interview 
with the Late Dr. B. C. Roy, Chief Minister, West Bengal. Ho 
favoured the Committee with his views in some detail in regard to 
the various problems concerning jute growers, marketing and the 
jute mill industry. While at Calcutta, members of the Committee 
visited jute mills and the Cossipur Jute Market. They also paid a 
visit to the Indian Central Jute Committee Research” Institute at 
Nilganj near Calcutta and had an opportunity of studying the work 
being done there to improve the quantity and quality of jute. On 
this particular aspect, the Committee had subsequently the benefit 
of a discussion with Dr. Sikka, Agricultural Development Commis¬ 
sioner of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Acknowledgements 

The Committee is grateful to State Governments, the Indian 
Central Jute Committee, Associations and other bodies who took the 
trouble of sending detailed memoranda and also deputed representa¬ 
tives for personal discussions with the Committee. The Committee 
would further like to record its gratitude to all the individuals who 
.spared their valuable time by appearing before it personally. 

The Committee relied on the office of the Jute Commissioner, 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, for its secretarial work. The 
Committee would like in particular to record its appreciation of the 
assistance it received from G. Sivaraman, Cost Accounts Officer in 
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(vi) 


the office of the Jute Commissioner, who participated in all delibe¬ 
rations of the Conunittee, and collected and analysed the statistical 
and financial data. The Committee was fortunate in having the 
services of Shri Ajit Mozoomdar as Member-Secretary. His inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the jute industry during the 3^ years that he 
held the office of Jute Commissioner was of invaluable help to the 
Committee in arriving at a correct appreciation of the present 
situation of the industry and in formulating suggestions in regard 
to its future. 

(Note. —In its assessment of the problems of the jute industry 
the Committee has not been able to consider the possible 
effects of the National Emergency, which arose when the 
report was in the final stages of preparation). 



SECTION I 


CONSUMPTION AND EXPORT TRENDS OF JUTE 
MANUFACTURES 


India’s Production and export of jute goods 

1. The Indian jute industry has passed through a series of upheavals 
in the years since Independence. It was apparent immediately 
after the Second World War that due to the war-time diversion of 
jute manufactures to military purposes, jute had lost a significant 
part of the packaging market in the U.S.A. and Europe to substitutes. 
It was not till 1954 that the pre-war level of civilian consumption 
was regained. With the partition of India in 1947, the Indian jute 
industry’s sources of raw material became insecure. India became 
quantitatively self-sufficient in raw jute only in 1959. The Korean 
War boom of 1950-52 disrupted normal trading and price and export 
controls had to be introduced. Again in 1960-61 there was a world 
shortage of raw jute so that production was severely curtailed, and 
price again rose to phenomenally high levels. The present position 
is one of gradual readjustment to more normal levels. 

1.1. In these 15 years the indigenous supply of raw jute (including 
mesta) has been increased from over 2 m. bales to 7 m. bales (reach¬ 
ing even 8 m. bales in 1961-62 following a year of exceptionally hig’n 
prices). The mill industry has modernised itself almost 90% up to 
the spinning stage, rationalised its operations by amalgamating 
uneconomic units, and diversified its production by increasing its out¬ 
put of specialities from about 30,()00 tons to 150,000 tons a year. 
These are notable achievements. However, India’s output of jute 
goods has not increased in proportion to the rise in the world con¬ 
sumption of goods in the last decade. According to the estimates of 
the Commonwealth Economic Committee, the world consumption of 
jute manufactures rose from 15 lakh tons a year in 1950 to 26.5 lakh 
tons in 1960—a rise of 77%. During the same period, India’s produc¬ 
tion of jute goods rose by only 8%, from an average of 9.74 lakh 
tons in the quinquennium 1951-56 to 10.57 lakh tons in 1956-61. 
India’s exports in the 10 years 1950-60 fluctuated between 8 and 8.5 
lakh tons per annum. 

1.2. The need to rely largely on imported raw materials during the 
earlier years of the decade before self-sufficiency in raw jute was 
achieved, may be one reason why the Indian jute industry could not 
take advantage of the growth in world demand for jute goods. More¬ 
over in some of the traditional markets for packaging, there was a 
relative decline in the consumption of jute goods, although the over¬ 
all world demand continued to rise due to increased consumption in 
traditional uses and the development of new markets. Again, cer¬ 
tain consuming countries themselves installed looms because they 

I 
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desired to attain self-sufficiency in jute goods. Although in the 
10-year period, the number of looms installed in West Europe 
actually declined by 9,300, in the same period 2,800 additional looms 
were installed in the Far East (excluding India and Pakistan), about 
1,600 looms in the Middle East and Africa and 1,300 looms in Eastern 
Europe. 

1.3. Between 1950 and 1960, the I.J.M.A. Mills consistently worked 
10 to 12|% below their single-shift capacity of 70,000 looms, except 
at intervals during 2J years (1956-59) when at the insistence of the 
Government of India the level of sealing of looms was reduced to 5 
to 7J. In this decade 8,000 jute looms were installed in newly esta¬ 
blished mills in Pakistan, and by the end of the decade they were 
working 2J shifts, the equivalent of 20,000 looms on single shifts. 

1.4. Whatever may have been the circumstances which in the past 
prevented a larger share of the increased world market from coming 
to the Indian jute industry, it appears necessary to take energetic 
.measures now to increase exports and take the fullest possible 
advantage of the increased world demand. As self-sufficiency in raw- 
jute has been achieved and an extensive modernisation programme 
completed in the mills, the industry is now in a much better position 
to expand its market. 


Growth of world consumption of jute manufactures 

2. The Committee has considered the Study of “Trends in the World 
Demand for Jute Manufactures” made in 1960 by the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations. A table, repro¬ 
duced in Annexure II, taken from that Study, is of interest- 

2.1. In the decade under consideration, the consumption of jute 
goods remained static in the U.S.A., U.K., Australia, aiid Argentina, 
India’s largest traditional markets. On the other hand, consumption 
increased very significantly in both Western and Eastern Europe 
and in the developing countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
The Committee does not regard as justified the assumption made in 
the F.A.O. Study about the rapid decline in the use of jute foi- 
packaging purpose in industrialised countries such as U.S.A., Canada. 
West Europe and Australia. In fact the statistics of consumption of 
jute goods in the U.S.A. and the U.K. in recent years (Annexure II) 
does not support the conclusions drawn about the estimated rate of 
technological displacement of jute by substitutes and bulk-handling. 
It may well be if the price of the hessian bag can be held stable for 
a long period at a level that makes it competitive (taking into 
account the re-use value) with the paper bag and its supply is assur¬ 
ed, some markets lost by jute to paper can be regained. Even if that 
is not so, and assuming that for the traditional markets the absolute 
level of consumption of jute goods will remain static, and that con¬ 
sumption in the developing economies will increase in the period 
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1959 the following estimates of additional consumption of jute goods 
by 1970 are obtained:— 

(’000 tons) 


Western Europe 

229 

North America (Canada & U.S.A.) 

12 

Latin America 

57 

Oceania (including Australia) 

8 

Near East 

40 

Far East (excluding India, 


Japan & Pakistan) 

no 

Africa 

115 

Eastern Europe 

108 

China 

362 


Total: 1041 


2.2. Output of jute manufactures in Western Europe has been declin¬ 
ing, and a further reduction of productive capacity may be 
expected. The capacity of the industry in other countries (except 
Pakistan), is insufficient for meeting the demand for their respective 
home markets. 

India’s share of the export markets 

3. Indian exports of major types of jute goods are given in Anne- 
xure III. India’s exports to the major jute goods consuming 
countries in the last five years are given in Annexure IV. 

3.1. The Committee considers that there will be increased export 
opportunities for the Indian jute industry to both Eastern & Western 
Europe and those parts of Africa, Asia and Latin America which 
do not have facilities for developing jute industries of their own. 

Internal consumption of jute goods 

4. Internal consumption of jute goods has been steadily increasing. 
At the beginning of the First Five Year Plan the annual consumption 
was 1.14 lakh tons. The average annual rates of increase in con¬ 
sumption during the First and Second Plan periods were respec¬ 
tively 15,200 tons and 17,600 tons. The increase in the first year 
of the Third Plan was 19,000 tons, the total consumption 
in 1961-62 being 2.87 lakh tons. With the increased tempo of 
industrial and agricultural growth anticipated in the Third Plan 
period, the Committee feels that the internal consumption is likely 
to increase by about 30,000 tons a year in the remainder of the Third 
Plan period reaching the level of 4 lakh tons per annum by 1965-66. 

4.1. While estimates at this stage must necessarily be tentative, con¬ 
sidering that the growth of the economy had to be further accele¬ 
rated in the Fourth Plan, the Committee considers that in the period 
1966—^71 an average annual increase in the internal consumption of 
jute goods should be planned at 40,000 tons raising the consumption 
level to 6 lakh tons in 1970-71. 

L6C&I/63—3 



SECTION II 


PRODUCTION TARGETS FOR JUTE GOODS 
Target in Third and Fourth Plan periods 


5. The production and export targets included in the Third Plan and 
proposed tentatively by the Committee for the Fourth Plan are as 
follows:— 



Third plan 

Fourth Plan 


(i.e. by 

{i.e. by 


1965-66 

1970-71) 

Exports of jute goods (lakh tons) . 

900 

11-00 

Internal consumption of jute goods (lakh tons) 

400 

6*00 

Total production of jute goods (lakh tons) . 

Requirements of fibre (lakh bales on the basis of 5 ■ 76 bales per 

13-00 

17-00 

ton) . 

75-00 

98-00 


5.1. It follows that an expansion in the installed capacity of the jute 
industry will be required, and the necessary planning should be 
taken in hand without delay. 

The Working Time Agreement of the IJMA 

6. The installation of additional capacity and the level of production 
in the jute industry are at present strictly controlled by the IJMA 
under its Working Time Agreement. The Agreement which has 
been virtually unchanged since 1939, covers 96% of the jute looms 
installed in India. It has been claimed that this Agreement has great¬ 
ly benefited the jute industry by providing stability, and a means of 
orderly regulation of production whenever raw material supplies 
have been insufficient. It was represented to the Committee that in 
recent years the Agreement has been invoked only rarely to cur¬ 
tail production because of over-supply of jute goods in relation to 
the anticipated demand. Production had been restricted at other 
times because of shortage of raw jute or coal or power. This con¬ 
tention ignores the continuous operation of the IJMA mills below 
their singleshift capacity because of the sealing of 12J% of the 
looms by the Association (Vide Annexure V). 

6.1. It appears to the Committee that there are certain grave 
disadvantages inherent in the Working Time Agreement :— 

(a) It is basically restrictionist in outlook, and in the last 10 
years at any rate it has been operated to keep the level 
of production of Indian Mills static, although the world 
demand for jute manufactures has expanded appreciably. 
The increased demand has thus gone entirely to the new 
vigorous and expanding jute industry of Pakistan. 

(b) The Agreement operates to protect inefficient units from 
the full effects of competition; at the same time it prevents 
the more efficient units from expanding and availing 
themselves of economies of scale (except to the extent 

4 
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that they can do so by amalgamating different units under 
the control of the same Managing Agencies)- 

(c) It has limited the availability of yarn for manufacture of 
jute goods of special types by pegging it to a level which 
is determined by each will’s installed capacity as it was 
in 1939. 

(d) The forecasts on which the operation of the Agreement 
is based are essentially of a short seasonal character. It 
does not appear proper to attempt to achieve stability in 
export prices in the short run by making frequent changes 
in the level of production; the objective can be achieved 
more effectively by operating a buffer stock of jute goods 
vide para 24). 

6.2. Government have adequate powers for regulating investment 
and the establishment of additional productive capacity, and also 
for regulating production if the need arises on account of a relative 
crop failure or the shortage of power or fuel. The curtailment of 
production below capacity should be a very exceptional feature of 
the work of any industry, and the decision to resort to such measures 
should be taken only by Government, after such consultations with 
the industry as may be necessary. 

6.3. The Jute Enquiry Committee 1954 had recommended that in the 
long-term interest of the industry the Working Time Agreement 
should be modified if not abandoned. This Committee has come to 
the conclusion that in view of the achievement of self-sufficiency in 
raw material, and the rising demand for jute goods both internally 
and externally, there is no longer any need for the continuation of 
the Agreement. 

Priorities for expansion 

7. When the expansion of the capacity of jute industry is taken up, 
there will be need for priorities to be established and the Committee 
would suggest that:— 

(i) the first priority should be given to existing units which 
are at present uneconomic, but which by expansion, 
modernisation and nationalisation can become viable; 

(ii) next priority may be given to those units which, though 
economic, can achieve additional economies by expansion. 
Their expansion would result in a reduction in the manu¬ 
facturing costs of the industry as a whole. 

(iii) thereafter, the establishment of new units may be taken 
up on the basis of regional needs, provided raw material 
and other facilities are available (e.g. as in Orissa and 
Assam). The scope for such units is, however, limited by 
the extremely high capital costs of establishment of new 
mills. 

The problem of power supply 

8. In recent months the acute shortage of power in the Calcutta area 
has operated to limit any short-term increase in jute goods produc¬ 
tion. The power available to the mills—about 88 MW—is barely 
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sufficient to run the equivalent of single-shift capacity of all the 
registered looms of member mills of the I.J.M.A. The industry has 
staggered its off-day and has increased its load factor by running a 
good deal of its machinery on three shifts. Requirements of addi¬ 
tional power of the Calcutta jute mUls may be estimated as below 

(a) for 1,000 additional broad-looms, to be installed by the 
end of 1963 : 10 MW (of which 3 MW for broad-loom 
requirements in 1962, has already been released by the 
Damodar Valley Corporation to the Calcutta Electric 
Supply Company) 

(b) for increasing production by operating the full installed 
capacity for yarn continuously throughout the week (i.e. 
21 shifts instead of 19 per week) : 10 MW. 

Whether it would be necessary to increase the output of jute 
goods as at (b) above depends on the trend of overseas and internal 
demands for these goods in 1963. Unfortunately there is no way 
of augmenting the power supply to jute mills in the short-run except 
by reducing the offtake by other consumers. 

8.1. The supply of power in Calcutta is likely to remain difficult for 
some time. Taking into account the likelihood of the demand for 
power outstripping the supply from time to time even with a pro¬ 
gramme of continuous increase in generating capacity, representa¬ 
tions were made to the Committee that the jute industry should be 
permitted to instal one or more “captive” generators within the 
State Electricity Grid, and that foreign exchange should be released 
to mills to instal small diesel or fuel-oil generators. It is clearly 
necessary to ensure by some means that the working of this vital 
export industry is not hampered, or its growth restricted, by the 
absence of adequate power. 

8.2. It is also necessary in planning for power supply in the Calcutta 
area to provide for the estimated power needs of the jute industry. 
If by the end of the Fourth Plan period, the production of jute 
manufactures is to rise by 400,000 tons over the Third Plan target, 
the additional power needed will be about 40 MW. 



SECTION III 


RAW MATERIALS SUPPLY 
Trend of Raw Jute production 

9. The basic requirement of the jute industry is an assured supply 
of raw material at reasonable price. The achievement of virtual 
quantitative self-sufficiency in the decade after partition, by the 
rapid growth in the output of jute and mesta, has already been 
noted. There has also been a considerable improvement in the 
quality of Indian jute, so that Indian mills have been able to main¬ 
tain and increase their output of hessian and of high priced speciali¬ 
ties, while jute imports from Pakistan have been reduced to marginal 
proportions. Nevertheless even more strenuous efforts are now 
called for, not only to increase the fibre output of the country to 
match the projected growth of jute goods production but even more 
to raise the yield of jute and mesta per acre so that the additional 
output can be obtained without any further diversion from the 
acreage under foodgrains. Increased yield would further enable 
the jute grower to obtain a higher return for his effort. Lastly it is 
necessary to improve the qualitywise outturn so as to keep pace with 
the growth of production of carpet backing and other specialities. 

9.1. The area under Jute in India in the last 15 years and the area 
under Mesta in the last 10 years are shown in Annexure VI. The 
acreage under jute in India rose from 8.34 lakh acres in 1948-49 to 
17.39 lakh acres in 1955-56, the last year of the First Five Year Plan. 
The area under mesta increased from 4.84 lakh acres in 1952-53 to 
5.71 lakh acres in 1955-56. In the Second Plan period the area under 
jute has fluctuated between 15 lakh acres and 19 lakh acres according 
to the variations in jute prices and weather conditions. Similarly the 
area under mesta has varied between 7 lakh acres and 9.0 lakh acres. 
In the first year of the Third Plan the area under jute increased to 
22.6 lakh acres and under mesta to 9.5 lakh acres under the impetus 
of abnormally high pi'ices. 

9.2. The Committee considers that the area under jute in the Third 
and the subsequent plan periods should be stabilised at around 20 
lakh acres and the area under mesta at around 8 lakh acres. The 
targets of fibre output should be achieved by rapidly raising the 
yield per acre of both jute and mesta and not by encroachment in 
the area under foodgrains. It is assurned that the acreage imder 
jute and mesta will be stabilised by appropriate price stabilisation 
policies, which will take into account the ratio of the price of jute/ 
rnesta and of alternative crops. 

Shortfall in Second Plan Targets 

10. The integrated programmes of jute development taken up by 
the jute-growing States in the Second Plan, with the financial re¬ 
sources provided mainly by the Central Government, aimed at raising 
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the yield of jute from 2.4 bales to 3.0 bales per acre. The highest 
yield actually achieved was 2.85 bales in 1958-59. 

10.1. Allowing for variations due to seasonal weather conditions, the 
measures by which the outturn per acre of jute can be increased 
are :— 

(i) the use of pure seed of high yielding strains; 

(ii) the application of fertiliser; 

(iii) the adoption of improved cultivation practices such as 
line-sowing; 

(iv) the provision of retting facilities; and 

(v) protection against pests. 

Of these, improved seed and the use of fertiliser are of course, the 
two most important measures. There was a considerable shortfall 
in the achievements of the operational targets set under each of these 
five heads by the Jute Supervisory Body. Only 11,000 maunds of 
improved seeds were supplied by the State Seed Farms in 1960-81 
against the annual target of 40,000 mds. in the Second Plan period. 
In 1961-62, the quantity increased to 14,000 mds. In the Second Plan 
period, only 1.44 lakh acres (on the basis of 1 md. of improved seeds 
per 13 acres) could have been covered by the seed multiplied in 
the State Farms, as against the target of 5.25 lakh acres. Against 
the target of supplying fertiliser to 50% of the area under jute 
(which would have meant covering between 7.5 and 10 lakh acres 
using between 37,500 tons to 50,000 tons of fertilizers), only 14,000 
tons sufficient for 2.8 lakh acres were estimated as having been dis¬ 
tributed in 1960-61. Out of 180,000 acres planned to be brought 
under the line-sowing methods, only 26,000 acres were claimed to 
have been covered and even this was doubtful in view of the lack of 
progress of the scheme for idisitribution of wheel-<hdes and seed-drills. 
Unfortunately no multi-line bullock-driven seed-drill could be 
offered which would find general acceptance. According to the 
returns given by the State Governments to the Central Jute Super¬ 
visory body subsidies were claimed for the excavation of 17,000 
retting tanks (including the renovation of silted tanks) in the Second 
Plan period as against the target of 24,000 tanks, but in the absence 
of adequate supervisory staff in the States, the claims have to be 
treated with caution. The extent of availability of plant protection 
measures for the jute crop is difficult to assess; the scheme for the 
distribution of sprayers to jute growers, however, seems to have made 
no progress at all. 

Target for increased yield per acre 

11. The yield per acre is of vital importance in the economy of any 
crop and an increase in the yield of jute and mesta is the key to the 
strengthening of the competitive position of India’s jute manufac¬ 
tures in world markets. The yield of jute in India and in Pakistan 
in the last five years has been as follows (Source : Directorate of 
Economics and Statistics, Ministry of Food & Agriculture). 



y 


Year 


Yield ; Bales/acres 

, - ^ - , 

India Pakistan 


1956- 57 .. 

1957- 58 .. 

1958- 59 .. 

1959- 60 .. 

1960- 61 .. 


2-25 4-48 
2-29 3-65 
2-85 3-93 
2-73 4-04 
2-63 3-71 


Average for 5 years .. .. .. .. .. .. 2-55 3-96 

This difference in the jute-yields of the two countries means that 
the Pakistan jute grower can get the same return on his investment 
per acre even if the price he gets for his jute is about Rs. 5 per md. 
less than the price his Indian counter-part gets. 

11.1. In the last few years the yield in certain jute-growing areas 
in India has not shown appreciable improvement vide table below 
(Source : Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Ministry of Food 
& Agriculture. 


State 



Jute Yields : bales /acre 


'1950-51 1951-56 
Average Average 
for the for 5 
year years 

Best 

year 

1956-61 
Average 
for 5 
years 

1961-62' 

Best 

year 

West Bengal .. 


2-3 

2-7 

2-8 

2-6 

3-0 

2-1 

Bihar .. 


1-8 

1-6 

20 

2-2 

2-7 

2-2 

Assam .. 


3-2 

2-9 

3-3 

3-0 

3-3 

3-1 

Orissa .. 


2-2 

2-2 

2-4 

2'2 

2'8 

2-7 

U.P. 


2-0 

2-0 

2-6 

2-7 

2-9 

30 

Tripura 


2-5 

2-4 

2-5 

2-8 

3-0 

3-0 


All States 

2-3 

2-4 

2-5 

2-5 

2-8 

2-8 


11.2. Some indication of the extent to which jute yields can be 
raised even in the short-run by the simultaneous application of a 
number of measures, viz. in use of improved seed, application of 
fertiliser and the adoption of improved cultural practices may be 
obtained from the following table which gives the results obtained 
in recent field trials undertaken by the Indian Central Jute Commit¬ 
tee’s Economic Section. 

Increase in Yield Per Acre 


(in mds.) 


Year 

Improved 

seed 

Fertiliser 


Line-sowing 

Cumulative 
effect of 
all 

measures 


olitorius capsularis 


1961-62 .. 
1960-61 .. 

.. 2 09 (80*) 
.. 1-91 (52*) 

3-93 3-06 

(2-28) 3-41 

(154*) 

(226*) 

2-61 (54*) 
1-87 (58*) 

4-23 (242*) 
3-46 (225*) 


11.3. The Committee understands that at present these are the only 
ivailable indications of the results of using improved seeds. 


♦Indicate number of trials conducted. 
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fertilizers and improved methods of cultivation. Since fertiliser was 
applied to about 20% of the area under jute in 1961-62, and improved 
strains of jute are already being cultivated in many areas, it can be 
estimated that an increase in the yield of the order of 30% can be 
achieved by the end of the Third Five Year Plan. That is to say, by 
the end of the Third Plan period the average yield (including both 
good and bad years) can be increased to 3.3 bales per acre, and in 
good years the plan target of 3.5 bales per acre can be achieved. But 
to attain this target, a development programme is required on a much 
bigger scale than appears to have been envisaged so far, and the pro¬ 
gramme must be carried through with greater success than v/as 
achieved by the Agriculture Departments of jute-growing States in 
the Second Plan. 

11.4. The Committee is aware that unstable, and at times uneco¬ 
nomic jute prices have hampered jute extension programmes. The 
best incentive to the cultivator to increase his yield is to offer an 
assured return. The steps taken by the Government of India to 
support jute prices since 1961-62, together with the further recom¬ 
mendations made in this Report to stabilise prices, should go very 
far towards achieving this objective. Thereafter it devolves upon 
Agricultural experts and extension staff of State Governments to 
fulfil the targets laid down for jute development in the Plan. Of the 
jute development schemes the two most important are those for seed 
and fertiliser distribution, which the Committee has considered in 
some detail. 

Programme for seed development 

Improved Seeds 

12. The claim, somtimes put forward by the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ments of the jute growing States that a large part of the area under 
jute had already been saturated with improved seed is based on the 
assumption that improved seed once supplied from State Seed 
Farms to cultivators is automatically multiplied by him and so 
spreads over a steadily widening area. In practice, however, there 
is admixture of commercial se^ with the improved seed. In the 
absence of any system of controlled distribution, whether through 
registered growers or otherwise, seed cannot be kept pure, and a 
policy of gradually extending the use of improved seed does not give 
the expected resvdts. The Committee considers that the fresh pro¬ 
gramme of saturation of all the jute-growing areas with the best 
available seed, within a period of say, 3 years should receive the 
highest priority, and should be executed by the end of the Third 
Plan. The varieties of olitorius and capsularis seed to be multiplied 
and distributed in different areas may be determined by the experts 
of the Indian Central Jute Committee and the State Agriculture 
departments. 

12.1. It is estimated that about 1.8 lakh maunds of improved seed 
would be required to cover 20 lakh acres under jute, so that if 
saturation is to be achieved within three years, 60,000 maunds of 
improved seed would be needed annually which may be compared 
with the present output of less than 6,000 mds. of improved seed 
each year from the State Farms (excluding about 8,000 mds. said to 
be procured for distribution from registered growers in Bihar). 
This represents the magnitude of the problem to be dealt with. 
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12.2. The main difficulties in the way of implementing the larger 
seed distribution programme would be: — 

(i) the lack of arrangement to multiply the necessary 
quantity of seed under strict technical supervision; 

(ii) where seed multiplication is through re,gi3tered growers, 
the price paid may not always be adequate to cover the 
cost to the growers of the loss of one crop; 

(iii) the arrangements for taking over the multiplied seed 
from the registered growers for distribution to growers 
generally are inadequate; 

(iv) unless the improved seed is sold to the grower at a price 
competitive with the prevailing prices of ordinary seed, 
it would not be readily accepted. 

The present system of seed multiplication and distribution, with a 
subsidy of about of Rs. 20 per md. is too inflexible to achieve the 
objective of replacing the inferior seed with improved varieties 
within the time envisaged. 

12.3. The Committee considers that the problem of saturating the 
jute growing areas with seeds of improved varieties should be tackled 
as an emergency, and that it would be justified to subsidise this 
ad-hoc seed saturation scheme to a much greater extent than is possi¬ 
ble under the normal pattern of assistance. Seed multiplication may 
be undertaken in State Farms to the extent possible, the balance 
being met through registered growers with large farms preferably 
located outside the main jute-growing areas. Registered growers 
should be paid a fair price for improved seed multiplied by them, 
taking their full costs into account. The distributing agency should 
then sell the seed at prices which will be competitive with commer¬ 
cial seed. Whatever is the difference between the purchase price and 
the sale price of the improved seed will have to be met by the 
Central Government as a subsidy. The Committee envisages that a 
subsidy of this kind would be required only for a period of about 
three years till the entire jute growing area has been saturated with 
improved seed. 

Programme of Fertiliser distribution 

13. In recent years the Government of India have allotted more 
fertiliser for jute growing than the States concerned have been able 
to utilise. Although there may have been occasional difficulties 
about timely availability of the quotas allotted, by and large, the 
shortfall in the target of fertiliser distribution is attributable to rthe 
slow rate at which fertilisers are being popularised among jute 
growers, and to defective distribution. A contributory cause in many 
cases is the cultivators’ lack of financial resource; the sums available 
to the States by way of ferti'iser loans have however, also not been 
fully utilised. The Third Plan aims at supplying fertilisers to 80% 
of the area Under jute by 1965-66; by 1961-62 about 20% of the area 
only had been covered. 

6 C&I/63—3 
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13.1. The Committee recommends ; — 

(i) the allotment of fertiliser for jute cultivation should con¬ 
tinue to receive the highest priority, so that all the 
quantities that the States are able to lift on this account 
are available to them; 

(ii) allocation of fertiliser should be made for the cultivation 
of mesta on the same basis as for jute; 

(iii) the distribution machinery for fertilisers in the jute 
growing areas should be reviewed by the respective States 
and the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, to ascertain 
whether additional distribution points, better storage and 
more fertiliser loans could accelerate the consumption of 
fertiliser for jute and mesta cultivation. 

(iv) while for nitrogenous fertiliser no subsidy is normally 
required, it should be examined whether the cost of trans¬ 
port to remote and inaccessible jute growing areas in 
Assam, North Bengal and North Bihar does not require 
some concession to be made on the price to enable the dis¬ 
tributing agency to supply to these areas; 

(v) in view of the increased yield resulting from N.P.K. fer¬ 
tiliser mixture and better resistance to disease that the 
use of these fertilisers promotes, it is necessary to draw up 
schemes for increased distribution of such mixtures. The 
pricing of these mixtures requires careful examination. A 
temporary subsidy for promotional purposes would be 
justifiable for these mixtures as well as for the newer 
nitrogenous fertilisers which are not yet readily accepted 
by the cultivators. 

Retting Tanks 

14. While improvement in the quality of jute fibre is closely linked 
with the availability of retting facilities the pace of their develop¬ 
ment in recent years has been very uneven. It is therefore, necessary 
to improve retting facilities at a more rapid pace. A model scheme 
for improvement of retting facilities is understood to have been cir¬ 
culated by the ICJC. This scheme envisages linking up retting tanks 
with canals, rivulets and tubewells for irrigation so as to assure a 
constant supply of running water which is conducive to the produc¬ 
tion of higher quality of fibre. 

Mesta Development 

15. The target of fibre output in 1970 can be achieved only by 
increasing output of mesta as well as jute. In the past there have 
been considerable misgiving about the growth in the production of 
mesta fibre. When the matter was considered by the Jute Enquiry 
Committee of 1?(57, there were fears that the increasing admixture 
of mesta with jute will cause deterioration in the quality of Indian 
jute manufactures. It was also feared that mesta, being cheaper to 
grow, would tend to displace jute from land which was suited to 
jute cultivation. The experience of the last five years has belied 
both these fears. The use of a certain percentage of mesta in the 
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batch has become universal practice in the Indian jute industry and 
without any adverse effects on quality. For most purposes mesta 
is found to be inter-changeable with the lower grades of jute, while 
it has the advantage of lighter colour. The demand for mesta is 
reflected in the prices paid by the mills for the fibre. The Indian 
jute industry prefers to have 20—^25% of its fibre supply in the form 
of mesta. As to the possibility of displacement, it can be seen from 
Annexure VI that the areas under both jute and mesta have risen, 
simultaneously over the ten years. 

15.1. The Committee, therefore, recommends that schemes should be 
devised and undertaken for the development of mesta on the same 
lines as for jute, i.e. by the production of improved better yielding 
strains, seed multiplication, fertilizer distribution, assistance for 
improved practices, plant protection measures, etc. These schemes 
should be applied not merely in States like Andhra, where no jute 
is grown, but also in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, where the bulk of 
the mesta is produced. 

Jute Development Board 

16. To achieve a break-through in the most vital sector of jute- 
development—to increase the yield—all the Government agencies 
concerned should have a keener appreciation of the stakes involved, 
and the implementation of the seed, fertiliser and other programmes 
in the States must be very much more effective. The present set up 
is that in each jute growing State there is a Jute Development 
Officer at State Headquarters, with Inspectors or Extension Super¬ 
visors in the jute-growing area. This staff generally looks after seed- 
multiplication and distribution, supply of improved implements, 
extension by demonstration and otherwise, and the payment of sub¬ 
sidies on retting tanks. Distribution of fertiliser is undertaken by 
Cooperative marketing agencies and the trade. Under the Union 
Government, the technical scrutiny of State Schemes is the respon¬ 
sibility of the Indian Central Jute Committee. The implementation 
of these schemes is reviewed periodically by a Central Supervisory 
Body, on which the State Agriculture Departments are represented. 
The Committee has come to the conclusion that something must be 
done immediately to improve the working of this machinery, to give 
it a greater sense of purpose, so that the Third Plan targets may be 
achieved. The Committee proposes that the Union Government 
should set up a high-powered Jute Development Board (even a 
Statutory Board if necessary) under the control of the Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture. 

16.1. The Board should exercise as much of the powers of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in this field as possible, and should enjoy wide 
powers of financial sanction. If considered appropriate, the Board’s 
authority may be given statutory backing. The Board should be a 
compact body with the ability to make decisions; it may have such 
executive powers as is possible, taking into account the fact that 
Agriculture is a State subject. The major jute growing States may 
be represented on the Board through their Secretaries of Agriculture. 
The Board should have a full time Chairman of sufficient high status. 
The responsibility for augmenting or amending the jute development 
programmes of the States from time to time, for watching the 
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progress of Schemes and generally for ensuring proper performance 
of these Schemes would rest in the Jute Development Board, whose 
Chairman would be directly responsible to the Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture for the achievement of the Plan targets. 

16.2. The Committee further suggest that the functions of the pro¬ 
posed Board might usefully be enlarged to cover jute marketing 
(including cooperative marketing), the stabilisation of jute prices at 
all stages of marketing and jute transport. The Board would have 
to be associated closely with the Buffer Stock Agency. 

16.3. It appears to the Committee that schemes for strengthening the 
jute-development staff of States have made little progress. The Com¬ 
mittee considers that the major jute-growing States—Bengal, Bihar, 
Assam & Orissa should entrust the responsibility for implementing 
schemes of jute development to specially selected officers of their 
Agriculture Departments, who should be of the rank of Joint Direc¬ 
tor. These Officers—in whose selection the proposed Board may use¬ 
fully be associated—should be made squarely responsible for the 
achievement of the Plan targets. The staffing of the Jute Develop¬ 
ment Sections, and the distribution of duties between the specialist 
jute staff and extension staff in the Community Development Blocks 
should be examined by the proposed Board. 

Import of Long Jute and Cuttings 

17. Since India attained quantitative self-sufficiency in fibre, it has 
been possible for her to adopt a selective policy of imports of jute. 
The main source of imports is Pakistan, but for the last two years 
Thailand has become an alternative source of supply. At present 
India needs to import a small quantity of high-grade long jute for 
use in the manufacture of carpet-backing, bright hessian and other 
specialities, especially in seasons when the outturn of top and 
middle-grades has been low in India. The imported jute is expensive 
and these imports involve a considerable expenditure of foreign 
exchange, because pucca baling charges and import duty have to be 
paid. With the rapid expansion in the manufacture of specialities 
that is on the way, the requirement of these grades of jute will also 
grow, "f the output of the best grades and qualities of Indian jute 
do not keep pace with this growth in demand, increased quantities 
of long jute would have to be imported. The Committee considers 
however that it should be possible to keep these imports within one 
and a half lakh bales a year. 

17.1. The case for the import of jute cuttings is based on different 
considerations. These cuttings, which arise in the course of the 
pucca-baling of jute for export, are in excess supply in Pakistan, 
and now increasingly in Thailand also. Indian jute mills have 
achieved a high degree of efficiency in mixing cuttings in their 
sacking batch without detriment to quality, a limited quantity can 
also be used in hessian. Indian mills have also developed export 
markets for 50,000 tons a year of cotton bagging, a coarse open weave 
material in which only cuttings and waste and inferior jute are used. 
It is to the mutual benefit of the two major jute-exporting countries, 
Pakistan and Thailand, and of India, for the Indian mills to take up 
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any surplus cuttings. For this to be possible, however, the prices 
of cuttings have to be such that while they give a reasonable return 
to the exporters, they are also available to the Indian mills at prices 
lower than those of the lowest grades of Indian jute. Provided the 
relative prices of imported cuttings and Indian X-bottoms do not alter 
significantly from their recent levels and provided that foreign 
exchange can be spared for the purpose, Indian mills could profitably 
absorb a considerable part of the exportable surplus of cuttings from 
Pakistan and Thailand, which at present is about 6 lakh bales per 
annum. The import of anything like these quantities, however, can 
only be considered if Indian jute prices are fully protected by an 
effective price-support machinery. The buffer stock should be 
operated so as to absorb the imported cuttings without affecting 
internal prices. It may be considered whether the Buffer Stock 
Agency should be made the monopoly importer of jute puttings. 
Foreign exchange for the import of cuttings could then be released 
at the beginning of the season, so that the Buffer Stock Agency can 
make its purchases whenever prices are favourable. 

17.2. The distribution of imported cuttings at present is (a) to 
manufacturers of cotton bagging on the basis of their exports; and 
(b) to all jute mills for reducing their cost of production of standard 
goods, pro rata, with weightage for the production of sacking. This 
system appears to be generally satisfactory. But the Committee 
would suggest that imports of cuttings may also be utilised as a 
direct incentive for stimulating exports. Allotments of cuttings above 
suitable base level may be linked to additional exports under suit¬ 
ably devised export-promotion schemes. For instance, import of 
cuttings could be allowed to mills which increase their exports of 
twine and webbing; or against exports to such markets as Italy and 
I’rance to which exports are difficult. A scheme for linking cuttings 
imports to additional exports of sacking to markets to which our 
export has been falling {e.g. Australia) may also be considered. 



SECTION IV 

PRICE STABILIZATION 

Need for minimising fluctuations in jute goods prices 

18. Instability of prices has been the single most important adverse 
factor affecting competitive position of jute manufactures in world 
markets especially for packaging. Prices of jute goods are affected 
by : 

(a) changes in the prices of raw jute; 

(b) seasonal and other fluctuations in the demand for jute goods 
in consuming markets; 

(c) speculative pressures, sometimes reflecting genuine uncer¬ 
tainty, and at other times caused by manipulation. 

Short-term price fluctuations resulting from one or more of these 
causes tend largely to obscure longer-term price movements. 

Need for ensuring stability in price of raw jute 

19. Fluctuations in raw jute prices are detrimental to the planned, 
development of jute production, especially when prices are likely to 
fall below levels which are economic to the growers. This is recog¬ 
nised both by Government and the jute industry, especially after 
the experience of 1958-60. 

Raw Jute Buffer Stock 

20. A policy of supporting the price of jute above a pre-determined 
“floor”, by means of bu&r stock operations, was adopted for the 
first time in the 1961-62, season, and it has been continued in 1962-63 
season. Further, the State Trading Corporation is now associated 
with buffer stock operation for jute; the Corporation is expected, in 
particular, to make substantial purchases through jute-growers’ co¬ 
operatives to ensure th&t the benefits of price-support operations 
reach growers directly. 

20.1. Strong representations were made to the Committee on behalf 
of the jute-growing States, the Trade Unions and the Calcutta Jute 
Trade that the Jute Buffer Stock Agency as constituted at present 
as an Association of jute mills with a Government Officer nominated 
on its Managing Committee, could not enjoy the full confidence of 
the jute growers or the jute trade. The responsibility for determin¬ 
ing the minimum level of jute prices and for ensuring that prices 
are supported at this level rests with Government. The Committee 
considers that for it to discharge this responsibility the Government 
should have full operational control over any Agency which may be 
entrusted with buffer stock operations and price-support arrange¬ 
ments. 

20.2. The Committee agrees with the estimate of jute industry that 
at the present level of consumption, the buffer stock of jute should 
be built up to about 10 lakh bales. This would be in 
addition to the normal end-of-season mill stocks of about three 
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to five month’s requirements of jute. Stocks of this order would 
fully protect the industry against crop failure or crop damage, and 
enable the Buffer Stock Agency to restrict fluctuations in the price 
of raw jute within very narrow limits. The availability of adequate 
storage capacity in Calcutta for these stocks should be checked, and 
warehousing facilities in the main terminal markets should be 
expanded. 

Planned mill purchases during peak Marketing periods 

21. The price of jute tends to fall*, below economic levels not only 
when an overall surplus is anticipated, but also in the period 
October-December each season when the cultivators sell the bulk of 
the crop. To maintain price stability it is essential that in this peak 
marketing period purchases by the mills should match the quantities 
on offer, and at other times the purchases should be well spread out. 
Steps have to be taken early in the season to ensure this, whether 
by means of voluntary regulation of jute purchases or by compulsion 
under the Jute Control Order. 

Flexibility in price Support Schemes 

22. The Committee further considers it to be essential that there 
should be some flexibility in the price-support level for jute from 
season to season, although (except as a last resort in an emergency) 
the level should not be altered within the season. The support level 
for the next season should be announced before sowing starts, the 
level being adjusted if necessary after taking into account the fibre 
requirement of the industry, the level of carry-over and buffer stock, 
and the prevailing price of paddy. The Buffer Stock Agency should, 
as at present, transfer its stocks to mills at cost price, whenever it 
is decided to turn the stocks around or release stocks. 

Secondary market prices 

23. Data supplied to the Committee show that whereas jute prices 
in secondary markets generally responded very well to price-support 
measures in 1961-62 (I.J.M.A. quotas, Buffer Stock purchases, fixation 
of minimum prices for forward trading and resumption of raw jute 
exports), and prices in most secondary markets ruled in parity with 
Calcutta prices, there were exceptions, as in the Saharsa district of 
Bihar and in Tripura. The depression of prices in these markets was 
due to local surpluses and transport difficulties. The Committee, 
therefore, considers that derivative prices for all secondary markets 
corresponding to the “floor” price at Calcutta should be fixed and 
the Buffer Stock authority should be responsible for ensuring by its 
purchase operations, that these derivative prices are fully maintained 
in all secondary markets without exception. The Committee also 
feels that additional storage facilities in the mofussil areas should 
also be developed. 

Growers prices Regulated markets and co-operative marketing 

23.1. To assure the jute growers of the full benefit of price stabilisa¬ 
tion programme is a difficult task. Studies made by the Indian 
Central Jute Committee show that in the 1961-62 season in some 
jute growing areas the primary producers received Rs. 3 to 4 per md. 
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less than their theoretical share of the guaranteed floor price. The 
problem here is partly one of indebtedness and lack of holding 
capacity, partly of established trading practices detrimental to the 
growers’ interest, partly of lack of storage capacity in primary 
markets and partly of lack of grading facilities. The Committee 
recommends that the highest priority should be given by State Gov¬ 
ernments to the establishment of a series of “regulated markets” in 
the jute growing areas. The aim should be to provide the facilities 
of regulated markets so that no jute-grower has to take his jute 
more than five miles to reach sucl) a market. Sales in these markets 
would be on the basis of open bids, weighment would be checked, 
and unfair practices would be largely eliminated. Facilities for grad¬ 
ing might be gradually extended to these markets. Wide publicity 
could be given to the prices ruling daily at the regulated marekts. 
At present over 60% of all jute is sold by growers at their own 
villages, about 30% in primary markets and less than 10% in secon¬ 
dary markets. With the establishment of regulated markets in 
primary and secondary marketing centres it may be expected that 
progressively smaller quantities would be sold at the growers’ door. 
It is recommended that States which do not have a law in regard to 
the establishment of regulated markets should enact necessary legis¬ 
lation and take other steps to set up these markets. 

23.2. For the provision of marketing finance, for assuring the best 
possible return to the grower, and for organising direct price-support 
whenever necessary, the co-operative jute marketing and warehous¬ 
ing organisations should be developed on a much larger scale than 
has hitherto been found practicable. A considerable organisational 
effort is called for. The Committee recommends that as much as 
possible of the buffer stock purchases should be made through the 
co-operatives. 

Jute goods Buffer Stock 

24. It is necessary also to consider what steps can be taken to 
minimise fluctuation^ in the prices of jute goods due to seasonal or 
short-term changes (whether actual or anticipated) in the demand 
for jute goods. The Committee is of the view that periodic adjust- 
rpent in the level of goods production under the Working Time 
Agreement is not the proper way of tackling the problem of price 
stability. A better approach would be to establish a Jute Goods 
Buffer Stock, and the Committee strongly recommends that 
this should be considered. The same Buffer Stock Agency 
could appropriately handle both the raw jute and the jute 
goods buffer stocks. The goods buffer stock would consist of a few 
standard constructions. Storage would be in the mills themselves, 
with the Agency holding Pucca Delivery Orders. Once the purpose 
of the goods buffer stock is well understood abroad, there need be no 
apprehension that foreign buyers of jute goods would deplete their 
own normal inventories. The buffer stock of goods should aim at 
restricting the fluctuations in jute and jute goods prices to (say) 5% 
either way. 

Price Stabilisation and the Jute Development Board 

25. The Committee feels that the Jute Development Board suggested 
to be set up (uide para 16) should in due course come in the picture 
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af promoting measures to stabilise the raw jute and jute goods 
prices. 

Measures to reduce speculation 

26. Effective buffer stocks in raw jute and jute goods would in them¬ 
selves go a long way towards eliminating speculative excesses in the 
jute trade. The Committee would, however, recommend a further 
strengthening of the checks which the Forward Markets Commis¬ 
sion has in recent years imposed on speculative dealings in the jute 
and jute goods markets. The steps specifically recommended are ; — 

(a) limiting forward sales of goods by jute mill companies to 
their own production, allowing only a small margin for 
hedging sales of non-standard constructions; so that mill 
companies as such are not permitted to speculate; 

(b) complete recording and registration and immediate 
analysis of all forward transactions (using mechanical 
tabulation methods) whether on hedge contracts or Trans¬ 
ferable Specific Delivery contracts; 

(c) abolition of trading by so-called “non-members” in the 
East India Jute and Hessian Exchange, and provision for 
a class of Associate Members to meet the legimate require¬ 
ments of small operators and firms not resident in Calcutta; 
strict enforcement thereafter, on trading limits for all 
types of members. 

(d) enforcement of a system of registration with the mills or 
the Exchange, of all transfers of Pucca Delivery Orders 
(P.D.O.) periodic check of outstanding P.D.O.’s against 
mill stocks and also bank credit drawn respectively against 
P.D.O.’s and unsold stocks. 

(e) limiting the volume of transactions as hedge contracts 
approach the delivery date, by a system of margin deposits; 
so as to prevent undue fluctuations around the due date; 

(f) provision of more severe penalities under the Forward 
Contracts (Regulation) Act for infringement by operaters 
of the restrictions on trading, evasion of margins and 
other offences; making the fines imposed by the Exchange 
recoverable under the Public Demands Recovery Act. 

26.1. The Government of India is itself the largest single buyer of 
sacking. The purchase policies of the Director General of Supplies 
and Disposals (DGS&D) therefore, have considerable effect on jute 
goods prices. It is desirable that D.G.S. & D. purchases should assist 
in stabilising prices and limiting fluctuations rather than otherwise. 
The Committee recommends that: 

(a) as a rule the D.G.S. & D. should buy well-forward, spread¬ 
ing its purchases as uniformly over the year as possible; 
indenting departments, more especially the Food Depart¬ 
ment, should indicate its estimated requirements at least 
6 months in advance; 

6 C&I/63—4 
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(b) the D.G.S. & D. should be authorised to make accelerated 
purchases, in consultation with the Jute Commissioner, to 
support the price of jute goods, if at any time these prices 
tend (due to temporary imbalance) to fall belov/ parity 
with the price of raw jute. 



SECTION T/ 


MARKETING OF JUTE GOODS & EXPORT PROMOTION 
Market intelligence and demand forecasting 

27. Such information as to consumption trends in overseas markets 
as is collected by the jute industry is purely of a short-term nature 
and is undertaken by individual shippers. These parties rely for 
their information on foreign importers with whom they have trading 
relations, and the information usually relates to the success or failure 
of crops, estimates of stocks held abroad, availability of foreign 
exchange, estimates of annual bag requirements, etc. Even this kind 
of broad annual or seasonal assessment covers only the traditional 
markets like U.S.A., U.K., Argentina and Australia. These are also 
the markets studied by the periodic IJMA delegations abroad. 
Monthly consumption statistics are published by the U.S. Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Association. Beyond this, except for periodic studies 
of competing jute industries commissioned by the IJMA from a 
private Research Institution in the U.K., no market research is under¬ 
taken for conventional jute goods. The reports of Indian Trade 
Representatives abroad usually cover little more than the import 
statistics. The IJMA maintains small offices in London and New 
York for liaison and publicity. The contrast between this and the 
massive market research and sales promotion efforts undertaken by 
large international concerns is very striking. 

27.1. The export potential to the USSR and Eastern Europe has not 
been sufficiently assessed. The consumption trends in East and West 
Africa, the Middle East or South East Asia have also to be fully 
studied. Even individual exporters doing business in those markets 
appear to have little knowledge of the structure of the markets. 
Generally speaking there is no real sales promotion of Indian jute 
goods of conventional types in foreign markets. The initiative rests 
entirely with foreign importers, whose interest in expanding the 
market for jute goods as such may be limited by their other interests. 
So far neither the Indian jute mills nor the shippers have made any 
concerted attempt to counter the intensive sales drive which leading 
Pakistan Jute Mills have been making in African and Australian 
markets. 

27.2. The Committee is of the view that the office of the Jute Com¬ 
missioner should take the initiative in creating an effective system 
of market intelligence from all the consuming countries. In the first 
place suitable proformas should be drawn up for all the major 
markets, on the basis of which India’s Trade Representatives abroad 
can send periodic reports which will be of use to the Indian jute indus¬ 
try for production planning. It is envisaged that such proformas 
would provide information about trends in the consumption of the 
main items of jute goods in a particular market. The periodic 
reports would also include crop estimates and other economic indi¬ 
cators, In addition to these regular reports on seasonal and other 
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trends, data about long-term economic development plans, botl 
national and industry-wise, which might have an impact on the 
demand for jute goods, would also have to be collected. Where thi; 
kind of analysis is beyond the competence of the commercial section; 
of the Indian Embassy or Legation, the services of Market Researcl 
Specialists may be retained for the purpose. To enable the Jute 
Commissioner’s office to undertake market research and short anc 
long-term demand forecastirtg, the orga;Bj,sa>tion shpyld be suitablv 
strengthened. 

Trade with Eastern Europe 

28. Large increase in the consumption of jute goods in the last 
decade has taken place in the planned economies of Eastern Europe 
The Committee considers it of the utmost importance that there 
should be consultations between the Government of Indian and these 
countries to determine the extent to. which India’s production of jiite 
goods can be coordinated with the 5 or 7 year development plans 
of each of these countries. India should endeavour to persuade the 
economic planners in these countries that there would be mutual 
advantage in their importing additional quantities of low cost pack¬ 
ing and floor covering materials from the Indian Jute industry in 
preference to expansion of their own manufacturing capacity for 
similar materials which depend either on imported fibre or on high 
priced alternative fibres grown locally. It should be possible on the 
basis of the consultations proposed to develop longer-term agreements 
for the export of jute goods to Eastern Europe in place of the current 
annual trade agreements. 

India’s Trade with Western Europe 

29. The total trade of India with West European countries consti¬ 
tuted 8.9% of India’s total exports of jute goods. The most significant 
feature of these exports is that many of these countries are them¬ 
selves producing jute goods, but the size of their jute industry is 
gradually diminishing particularly in respect of conventional jute 
goods, except in Spain and Portugal. The volume of total imports 
by the most imnortant Western European countries namely U.K. 
Belgium, West Germany, France, Italy, Austria and Sweeden, has 
been studied by the Economist Intelligence Unit on behalf of the 
Indian Jute Mills Association. An abstract of the figures given in 
these market survey reports showing by weight, the total imports 
during four years ended 1961 and the share of India therein is. given 
in Annexure VII. 

It will be noted from the above that India’s share in some of 
these markets is gradually increasing in respect of Hessian whereas 
in respect of Sacking it is decreasing. 

29.1. The import of jute goods from India or Pakistan into these 
countries is subject to tariff as per details given in Annexure IX & X. 
In spite of these tariffs, Indian jute goods could compete with the 
indigenous jute goods production in price but trade with these 
countries could not develop substantially, mainly due to quota res¬ 
trictions except in U.K. for conventional goods. The Committee 
suggests that the effect on Indian jute goods exports due to quota 
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restriction in these countries should be studied in detail so that 
effective steps could be taken to negotiate with these countries to 
increase India’s share of the market for jute goods. If the quota 
restrictions were relaxed, there is considerable scope for expanding 
the exports to these areas. The effect on jute goods exports to U.K. 
if it enters into the European Common Market has been studied 
separately in paragraph 35.1. 

Diversification and Product Development 

30. Jute can hold its ground against substitutes like synthetic fibres 
only if it shows the same degree of adaptability to technological 
change and awareness of consumers’ requirements and taste. 
Examples of such adaptation are the development of special con¬ 
structions like cotton bagging, and of processes such as the brighten¬ 
ing of hessian. New uses have been found for jute, as in carpet-back¬ 
ing. But the Indian jute industry has so far played little or no part in 
this process of adaptation and new product development; it has been 
content to take up new lines of production developed in Europe or 
the U.S.A. Jute products invented in India in war time, such as 
jutelac board, were not developed further and were allowed to lapse. 
Again, so far from catering to special requirements of consumers—by 
way of special constructions or special bag sizes—the Indian jute 
mills are usually unwilling to take up orders for small lots of “non- 
standard” constructions. Shippers have complained to the Com¬ 
mittee that many export orders are lost to India as a result. 

30.1. The Indian Jute Mills Association Research Institute and the 
Technological Research Laboratory of the I.C.J.C. are engaged partly 
on fundamental research and partly on applied research from the 
point of view of achieving manufacturing economy or improved 
quality. There is scope for further work on developing new uses 
for jute. The I.J.M.A. undertook one important project in the U.S.A. 
some years ago—^for developing a burlapasphalt lining for irrigation 
canals—and more recently has engaged the services of an American 
research organisation to investigate possible new uses of jute. Inves¬ 
tigations of this kind are also undertaken by one or two progressive 
Indian jute mill companies, and certain American Companies, but 
the results are available only to themselves. 

30.2. The Committee recommends the creation of a Product Develop¬ 
ment Cell in the Jute Commissioner’s Organisation, under the super¬ 
vision of an experienced jute technologist. The work of product 
development would tie in closely with the programme of market 
research outlined in para 27.2. This section should maintain close 
liaison with the Indian Jute Mills Association Research Institute 
and Technological Research Laboratories of I.C.J.C., and should also 
be permitted to utilise the services of other laboratories and research 
institutioi^ in India and abroad. The cell should keep, abreast 
of the latest technological developments abroad, suggest new lines 
of applied research to the laboratories, examine the need for pilot- 
plant trials. The cell should also suggest modifications in construc¬ 
tion or bag size and design for meeting the demands of consumers 
abroad and persuade mills to take up trial orders in small lots. 

6 C&I/63—5 
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Broadlooms 

31. The single most important development in recent years in the 
jute industry has been the growth in the production of wide hessian 
of high quality used in the manufacture of tufted carpets. The tufted 
carpets industry in the U.S.A. has enjoyed a phenomenal rate of 
growth in the last five years and the consumption of carpet-backing 
cloth has grown even faster because of the innovation of double 
backing in the higher-priced tufted carpets. India’s exports of 
carpet-backing are estimated to have grown as below : — 



Tons 

Year (Approx.) 

Estimated 
Value (Rs. 
crores) 

1956-57 .. 

. 6,100 

1-45 

1957-58 .. 

. 8,140 

1-95 

1958-59 .. 

. 20,400 

4-90 

1959-60 .. 

. 30,220 

7-25 

1960-61 .. 

. 38,530 

1000 

1961-62 .. 

. 41,640 

11-65 


Steps have been taken by the Government of India in recent 
months to achieve a rapid increase in the production of carpet-back¬ 
ing. The Committee understands that as on 30-11-62 49 mill com¬ 
panies have either taken up or indicated their intention to take up 
the installation of broadlooms, and of these so far 37 companies have 
been licensed to instal 2,998 broadlooms. As on 30-11-62 about 1,323 
broadlooms were working. By the middle of 1963 about 1,600 broad¬ 
looms should be working, all of them three shifts. This rate of 
development should be adequate to keep for India the 75% of the 
U.S. Market for carpet-backing which she holds at present, and may 
even enable her to extend the percentage. The Committee under¬ 
stands that there is considerable scope for expanding the export of 
carpet-backing to Australia and to Western Europe. Promotion work 
is also necessary in other potential markets such as in Eastern 
Europe. The Committee further suggests that the possibility of 
manufacture of tufted carpets in India for export should also be con¬ 
sidered. It is likely that with expansion of capacity in India, and 
also to some extent in Europe and in Pakistan, the return on the 
manufacture of wide hessian which is now considerably higher than 
on standard hessian, will gradually fall. While this may be 
inevitable, it is also necessary to ensure that expansion of capacity 
is undertaken by the Indian Jute Mills in a planned manner, that 
quality of production is fully maintained, and that unnecessary 
undercutting of prices and unfair trade practices should not develop 
in the periods of relative over production which might occur in this 
industry from time to time. In order to guide the development of 
carpet-backing production, it is necessary for the office of the Jute 
Commissioner with the assistance of Indian Trade Representatives 
abroad, to make a detailed study of the trends in the production and 
consumption of tufted carpets so as to be able to make a reasonable 
fnreca.st of the future demand for wide hessian. Such a study of 
trends should receive high priority. 
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Quality Control 

32. The Committee endorses the recommendations made by the 
ad hoc Committee on Quality Control and Preshipment Survey 
(Chairman, Dr. Lai C. Verman) that ;— 

(i) the ISI standards for jute manufactures should be finalised 
without delay; 

(ii) there should be a procedure for inspection within the mills 
at the stage of production in accordance with the ISI Cer¬ 
tification Marks scheme. 

The Committee considers as untenable the arguments which have 
been put forward by some sections of the jute industry against the 
formulation of detailed written standards for jute manufactures, and 
notes with regret that the ISI Sub-Committee has formulated draft 
standards for only two or three varieties of jute goods in the 11 years 
of its existence. There are no insuperable technical difficulties in 
formulating the standards and laying down tolerance limits. The 
Committee has been informed that there is considerable support 
among major consumers for the formulation of Indian standards, 
especially among the importers associations in Australia. The present 
system of grouping of Indian mills according to the quality of their 
hessian production by M/s Bemis Bros, of USA and the system of 
approved mills for sacking introduced by the Australian Jute Goods 
Association are not adequate to ensure the maintenance of high 
quality standards by the Indian industry. The American and 
Australian consumers have been forced to adopt these measures 
only because of the absence of definite Indian standards. These 
major consumers, and others, are of course free to classify, grade and 
debar jute mills according to their performance from year to year. 
But Indian manufacturers and shippers of jute goods can maintain 
their competitive prices in world markets only if there is much 
greater degree of quality control at the production stage and if there 
is also an adequate system of inspection available before shipment, 
at the option of the buyer. Some progressive jute mills have already 
introduced statistical methods of quality control with benefit, and 
rigid inspection standards are maintained by them at least in respect 
of their higher priced lines of export. These methods, which are 
not expensive, have to be adopted by all mills for all types of manu¬ 
facture, as is the practice in the jute industry of Europe. The 
Indian Jute Mills Association should also undertake to provide a 
system of independent inspection of the quality of production of their 
member-mills. 

Machinery for dealing with complaints 

33. The recommendations made by Lai C. Verman Committee to 
reduce the volume of legitimate complaints from foreign importers 
generally (not specifically for jute goods) were: — 

(i) there might be provision in export contracts for arbitra¬ 
tion to be made in the defendents’ country; 

(ii) Provision could be made for inclusion in the arbitration 
panel of representatives of both buyers and sellers; and 
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(iii) there should be compulsory enrolment of exporters. 

This Committee considers that there is no need to make any altera¬ 
tion in the well established arbitration provisions in the standard 
export contracts for jute goods, whereby arbitration is invariably in. 
Calcutta. These provisions have been found to be generally accept¬ 
able to the buyers in all major importing countries. But, the Com¬ 
mittee considers that representatives of the U.S. Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Association, U.S. Burlap and Jute Association, the 
Australian Jute Goods Association, and other major buying countries 
should, at the buyers’ request and at his cost, be included in the 
arbitration panel at Calcutta. Major cases of arbitration could be 
taken up periodically to facilitate such arbitration. Although the 
scheme for the enrolment of exporters is generally to be abandoned 
in other commodities, in order to enlarge the opportunities for export, 
in the case of exports of jute goods, the Committee considers that a 
registration or enrolment scheme is very necessary. There are a 
large number of shippers already in the field, so that exports are 
unlikely to be increased by unrestricted entry of new comers. Cases 
have been brought to the notice of the Committee where mushroom 
firms of shippers have deliberately defaulted all their contracts or 
adopted unfair means of resiling from their contractual obligations 
because of an unfavourable turn in the market. If the reputation of 
the Indian exporter has to be preserved, parties such as this must 
be rigidly excluded from the export trade. For this purpose a 
scheme of registration of exporters by the Jute Commissioner’s 
Organisation, with provision for de-registration in the event of default 
or unfair trade is essential. The registering authority would take up 
complaints from foreign buyers and intervene to obtain a settlement 
only if the buyer’s claim though legitimate has been time-barred or 
if the dispute is such that reference to arbitration would be incon¬ 
venient or time-consuming. The provision for such intervention 
would, it is felt reduce the number of occasions on which mediation 
would actually be necessary. 



SECTION VI 


COMPETITION IN EXPORT MA^RKETS 
Main Competitors 

34. The extent of competition in the overseas markets in respect of 
other jute goods exporting countries has been studied in respect of 
hessian, with reference to the United States and U.K. The main 
competitors in these markets and their share based upon the export 


figures in the year 1960, 

are as follows : - 

— 

Exporting Countries 

U.S.A. 

U. K. 


A 



f 

Over 100"%' Fabric % Bags % 


100" & below 


% (by weight) 

(by weight) (by weight) (by weight) 

iBjdia 

86-7 

69-9 80 72 

;-'akist?n . 

9-8 

0-3 17 25 

Belgiurn . . 

1-8 

8-5 2 — 

Japan . 

0-4 

2-4 

West Germany .. 

— 

4-1 

Nntherlajids 

0-2 

6-6 

U.K. 

0-2 

7-0 

Italy . 

0-2 

0-4 

Austria. 

0-2 

— 

All other Countries 

0-5 

0-8 1 3 


100-0 

100-0 100 100 

Source: — 


U. S. A. —Report No. FT 110 of the US Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census. 

U. K .—Market Study by the Economist Intelligence Unit on behalf of IJMA. 

34.1. In respect of sacking, the main suppliers to the World Market 
are India and Pakistan. As at the end of 1961 Pakistan had 32.5% 
of the sacking market. 

34.2. Capacity for the jute goods manufacture exists in countries 
other than those mentioned above, but the growth in capacity in 
these countries has been to meet their own internal requirements. 
The general pattern of changing loom capacity has been as follows : — 

(1) capacity for jute goods production in the continent has 
been reducing gradually; 

(2) the capacity for jute gog^ds nroduction in Middle-East, 
Par-East and in Africa Has been either increasing or Deipg 
newly created; 

(3) capacity for jute goods production has shown substantial 
increase in the East European Countries; 

(4) there has been growth of iute goods industry in South 
rt.merica exporting their production mainly to meet the 
needs of united states and c:ana(fa, 
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A detailed analysis of changes in installed looms in the last 10 
vlll^ some cases even for a longer period) is shown in Annexurc 

34.3. It will be clear from this annexure that out of the total of 
127,434 looms installed the shares of the main competing countries 
have been as follows : 


India 



per cent 

57 .0 

Looms 

72916 

Pakistan 



7.0 

8726 

Belgium 



3.0 

3414 

Japan 



0.8 

1000 

West Germany 



3.0 

3814 

Netherland 



0.9 

1160 

U-K- 



5.0 

6682 

Italy 



2.5 

3203 

Austria 



0.2 

303 

The Committee is 

of the opinion 

that the extent 

of this 


petition, other than from Pakistan is not immediately significant. But 
the growth of production capacity in these countries should be closely 
watched by the proposed Market Intelligence Section of the Jute 
Commissioner’s Organisation as well as by the Indian Jute Mills 
Association so that effective steps may be taken at the right time to 
prevent further loss of export markets by India, 

Tariff and Quota Restrictions 

35. The Committee has reviewed the external tariffs affecting the 
development of India’s export trade in jute goods. These may be 
classified under the following heads: 

(a) Protective tariffs generally and import restrictions on 
account of foreign exchange difficulties. 

(b) Quota restrictions and tariffs in the European Common 
Market Countries. 


(c) The U.K. Jute Control. 

Annexure IX enumerates the tariff and quota restrictions in coun¬ 
tries outside the European Common Market and the U.K. The 
[Committee views with concern India’s inability to obtain reductions 
in protective duties, especially in the U.S.A., Japan, the Argentina 
and Canada. The recent modifications in the U.S. import duties have 
meant only marginal reductions. A more significant reduction would 
assist speciality jute goods, especially those which are bleached and 
dyed to compete on more equal terms with paper in the field of consu¬ 
mer size packaging; it would also assist the growth of processed jute 
fabrics, including mixed fabrics of jute with other textiles, to 
develop a bigger market for furnishings. The Argentina import duty 
is the highest in the world, and in the last two years of high jute 
prices has meant the loss of Argentina markets to packing materials 
produced in Brazil from Kenaf. In Japan where there has been a 
progressive abandonment of packing materials made from rice- 
straw, the relative uneconomic domestic production of jute mam.!- 
factures is being protected by a 25% import duty. 
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35.1. The statement at Annexure X indicates the existing external 
tariffs against jute goods of the E.C.M. countries and the proposed 
common external tariff. In addition to these duties, exports from 
India and Pakistan are kept out by rigid quota restrictions, especially 
in France and the Scandinavian countries. Of the E.C.M. countries, 
West Germany has followed a policy of progressive liberalisation 
of quotas, greatly stimulating Indian exports of hessian to that 
country. Belgium and the Netherlands, while not increasing their 
quotas for internal consumption, have been liberal in allowing 
imports for re-export, especially as packaging for chemicals and fer¬ 
tilisers. With the proposed entry of U.K. into the European Common 
Market, not only will the U.K. Jute Control disappear, but the 
tariff and quota restrictions policy of the E.C.M. will assume a much 
greater importance to the future of Indian jute goods export. The 
efihct of the U.K. Jute Control in brief is to maintain a 20% import 
duty on common hessian, up to 40% on certain constructions and 
to exclude completely wide hessians and other specialities. Sacking, 
however, has so far enjoyed duty-free entry into the U.K. It appears 
that the E.C.M. will insist on a 18 to 20% common external tariff 
on all types of jute goods. The Committee considers that both in 
the current negotiations loading to a trade treaty between India 
and the enlarged E.C.M. the following objectives must be sought to 
be achieved; — 

(a) there should be a nil tariff or a very low tariff on export 
of sacking to Western Europe; 

(b) the common external tariff on hessian should be gradually 
reduced; 

(c) the continuance of the existing quota restrictions, and any 
attempt to introduce new quotas whether country-wise or 
for the Common Market as a whole must be resisted; and 

(d) the planners of the European Common Market have to be 
urged in these negotiations to keep in mind that the 
Common Market should lead to a larger volume of trading 
with countries outside the Market. Protection to the rela¬ 
tively high cost European industry against exports of 
manufactured goods by the developing countries would be 
inconsistent with this objective. 

Progress of measures to reduce costs achieved so far 

Measures to reduce costs 

36. The need to keep a constant check on costs, and to devise ways 
and means to reduce these to the maximum extent possible, is 
imperative for every industry, and is vital to an export industry. In 
the Indian Jute industry, fortunately, a high degree of cost-con¬ 
sciousness does exist. Considerable economies have been achieved 
by Indian jute mills in recent years: — 

(a) by replacement of old rove-spinning by modern sliver¬ 
spinning equipment; 

(b) by improved processing, resulting in lower batch costs; 

(c) by amalgamation of mills to form larger units. 
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It is estimated that manufacturing costs have been reduced by 
modernisation to the extent of Rs. 90 per ton of hessian and Rs. 80 
per ton of sacking (of which Rs. 30 per ton is attributable to higher 
output per labour hour and the rest to reduced batch costs). By 
working to full capacity, instead of with 12i% looms sealed, over¬ 
heads are reduced by about Rs. 25 per ton. Further economies are 
ucing acnieved by working looms on double shift, which is the 
practice in mill grOups which have amalgamated their smaller units, 
and in mills which operate ‘purchased loom hours’. By extending the 
system whereby one weaver attends to two looms instead of one, 
there is an estimated saving of another Rs. 10 per ton. The Com¬ 
mittee feels that when additional jute goods production becomes 
nCdessary, this should be achieved by working more looms on double 
Shift. 

Modernisation of equipment 

3G.1. The installation of silver-spinning machinery in replacement of 
the older type of equipment has been in progress in Indian mills for 
the last ten years or so. 

The extent of modernisation so far achieved is indicated in the 
table below; — 


Installed by 31-3-62 Total of installed & on 
-*-, order as on 30-9-1962 



Spindles 

(appx.) 

% of capa¬ 
city 

Spindles 

(appx.) 

-A. .... 

% of capa¬ 
city 

Fine yarn (excluding broad looms) 

2,58,000 

76-5 

2,70,000 

oo 

o 

Fine yarn for broad looms 

— 

— 

27,500 

100 

Coarse yarn . 

,. [47,800 

89 

49,000 

91 


(Percentages based on requirements of all standard looms working 
single shift and of broad looms working triple shift. Looming has 
been taken at nil sealing for standard looms and 1,100 Broadlooms). 
The modernisation of the jute industry up to the spinning stage is 
thus nearing completion. The Committee recommends that the 
remaining old-type preparatory and spinning machinery should be 
replaced in the shortest possible time. It is understood that there 
has not been ariy significant development in jute-spinning technology 
in recent years which is likely to render the equipment now installed 
obsolete in the near future. 

36.2. The -Conimittee has been informed that there is need now for 
xne replacement of worn out and obsolete carding equipment, and 
tnat tne next phase of modernisation—^in which a beginning only has 
been triade—^ill be in the winding aepartments of jute mills. It is 
necessary that every assistance including foreign exchange for 
imports where necessary, after full utilisation of indigenous supplies 
to the extent available, should be given by Government to enable 
the industry to instal high-speed winding equipment and also 
prebeamers, which improve both quality and output. Arrangements 
for giving Ibans for modernisation should be made. 
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36.3. In the vital field of loom-modernisation, the Committee ha; 
been informed that further modification in loom design and furthei 
mill-trials will be needed before mills are in a position to deter¬ 
mine the technical and economic advantages of the alternative form; 
of automatic looms offered to the industry by certain U.K. manufac¬ 
turers so that only experimental lots of fully automatic jute loom; 
are likely to be installed in the Third Plan period. Meanwhile by the 
installation of automatic cop-changers on standard looms it i; 
possible to extend double or multiple-loom operation by weavers 
subject to the observance of agreed limits on the rate of retrench¬ 
ment and settlement of the problems of wages. At the same time 
an independent study should be made by the Jute Commissioner, on 
the basis of the mill-trials in progress, of the results of operation of 
alternative automatic and semi-automatic looms, including an assess¬ 
ment of the labour-loading that would be economically necessary and 
socially desirable. On the basis of such a study a comprehensive 
and properly phased plan for loom modernisation should be prepared, 
taking into account the estimated capital investment and foreign 
exchange requirements, and the need to re-deploy or re-train 
labour. 

Supply of jute-mill machinery : 

Requirements of foreign exchange: — 

36.4. The Committee has been informed that although at present only 
two types of jute-mill machinery fine yarn spinning frames and 
broad looms—are being manufactured in India, the production of a 
number of other items is likely to commence shortly. These include 
all types of drawing frames, coarse yarn spinning frames, eone- 
winders and cop-loaders. The Committee further understands that 
schemes for the manufacture of different types of prebeamers, dres¬ 
sing machines, cards, short-fibre feeders etc. are under the considera¬ 
tion of Government, so that well before the end of the Third Plan 
all major items of jute-mill equipment should be available from 
indigenous sources. So far as loom-modernisation is concerned, in 
view of the market possibilities in India, the Committee considers 
that the manufacturers of approved types of automatic looms would 
be willing to undertake manufacture in India. The Committee 
recommends that out of the foreign exchange allocation, for the jute 
industry, the highest priority should be given to the machinery 
manufacturers’ needs of imported capital goods and components. At 
the same time the manufacturers of jute-mill machinery should pro¬ 
gressively increase the indigenous components up to 80% in 3 years. 

36.5. For imports of complete jute-mill machinery, and spares and 
stores for the mills, the following allocations of foreign exchange 
have been made in the last five years : — 


(Rs. crores) 




Machinery 

Spares & 
Stores 

Total 

1958-59 . 


2-27 

0-25 

2-52 

1959-60 .. 


1-20 

0-40 

1-60 

1960-61 .. 


1-31 

0-40 

1-71 

1961-62 . 


1-96 

0-40 

2-36 

1962-63 (half year) 


2-60 

0-20 

2-80 
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(This does not include the expenditure of foreign, exchange on the 
imports of components by manufacturers of jute-mill machinery 
which are now of the order of Rs. 1 crores per annum). 

36.6. Representations have been made to the Committee that allo¬ 
cations of foreign exchange to the jute industry should be more 
liberal. The importance of modernising and re-equipping this vital 
export industry is self evident and in spite of the continuing strain 
on our external resources, efforts should be made to meet the indus¬ 
try’s pressing needs. The Committee considers that these needs— 
till the essential equipment is available from indigenous sources— 
should have higher priority over other industries with lower export 
potential. As to competing demands for foreign exchange within 
the jute industry itself, the Committee suggests the continuance of 
the present priorities viz. first approved broad loom or other schemes 
of speciality production and equipment for increasing yarn capacity 
to match; second, modernisation up to the Spinning stage; third, 
modernisation of winding and weaving sections; fourth, the expan¬ 
sion of productive capacity of the industry for conventional goods. 

36.7. The Committee has further considered the possibility of utilis¬ 
ing limited import entitlements for essential jute machinery as an 
incentive for increased exports, and recommends that a linking 
scheme may be worked out for this purpose on the same lines as 
recommended in para (17.2) above for imports of jute cuttings. The 
Committee further recommends that in view of the high export 
potential of the jute industry as a special case, the linking of 
increased jute goods exports with imports of machinery may be 
extended even to machinery imports for priority industries other 
than jute. 

Rationalisation in the Industry 

36.8. In the last five years 8 jute mills have been closed down by 
amalgamation; 14 other mill companies have closed one or more of 
their units and transferred essential machinery to others through 
raising the size of the working units. It is estimated that the 
industry has thus been enabled to work 17,000 out of the 69,000 stan¬ 
dard looms installed regularly on double shift (keeping a correspond¬ 
ing number idle). A variable number of additional looms is operated 
on double shift according to the availability of “loom-hours” for 
purchase under the Working Time Agreement. Thus about a third 
of the working looms in the industry, producing standard hessian and 
sacking, are actually running on double-shift. 

The entire modem spinning machinery is kept working conti¬ 
nuously in triple shift. C3f the speciality looms most are on multiple 
.shift; only in webbing production there is some idle capacity. 

Increased Productivity 

36.9. The Committee welcomes the initiative taken by the National 
Productivity Council in sponsoring detailed studies by technical 
experts into the various aspects of the working of jute industry with 
the object of increasing productivity and reducing costs. 
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It appears to the Committee that there is likely to be considerable- 
scope for cost-reduction by way of :— 

(i) checking stores consumption and devising suitable methods 
of inventory control; 

(ii) undertaking work-study, resulting in savings in such fields 
as materials handling and also leading to proper job- 
evaluation fixation of work load; 

(iii) introduction of statistical control system to check wastage 
in production and to ensure the quality of output; 

(iv) setting up norms of production, leading to more efficient 
machine-utilisation ; 

(v) rationalisation of the management structures of jute mill 
companies and especially the elimination of unnecessary 
margins on the purchase of jute and the sale of finished 
goods; 

(vi) organisation of inter-firm comparison of operating results 
and financial utilisation. 

Need for a Uniform Costing System 

36.10. The bulk of the jute industry is concentrated in the Calcutta 
area; its machinery is of the same type and working conditions are 
very similar. The industry should utilise these special advantages foi* 
cooperative efforts in cost reduction. The Committee recommends- 
the adoption of “uniform costing” by the jute industry, leading to a 
system of regular Inter-firm comparisons of operating data, costs of 
production and marketing and utilisation of resources. This system, 
which has given excellent results in the USA and the U.K. would 
stimulate less efficient mills to reduce their manufacturing and selling 
costs, so as to achieve the same kind of results as the most efficient; 
units. 



SECTION VII 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

India’s Production and export of jute goods 

(17. The Indian jute industry has passed through a series of upheavals 
in the years since Independence. Due to the wartime diversion of jute 
manufactures to military purposes jute had lost a significant part oi 
the packaging market in the U.S.A. and Europe to substitutes. With 
the partition of India in 1947, the Indian jute industry’s source of 
raw material became insecure. Self-sufficiency in this material was 
attained only in 1959. The industry has modernised itself and has 
rationalised its production and increased the output of specialities. 
These are notable achievements. However, India’s output of jute 
goods has not increased in proportion to the rise in the world con¬ 
sumption of goods in the last decade. India’s exports in the perioc- 
1950 to 1960 fluctuated between 8 and 8.5 lakh tons per annum. What¬ 
ever may have been the circumstances which in the past prevented 
a larger share of the increased world market from coming to the 
Indian jute industry^, it appears necessary to take energetic measures 
now to increase exports and take the fullest possible advantage of the 
increased world demand. 

(Paras 1 to 1.4) 

Growth of World consumption of jute goods 

37.1. The Committee considers that on the basis of the current trend 
in the world consumption of jute goods, there is likely to be addi¬ 
tional consumption of jute goods to the exi-ent of 10,41,000 tons by 
1970. 

(Para 2.1) 

India’s share of export markets 

37.2. Indian exports of major types of jute goods are given in 
Annexure III. It is considered that there will be increased oppor¬ 
tunities for exports of Indian jute goods to both Eastern and 
Western Europe and to those parts of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America which do not have facilities for developing jute industries 
of their own. 

(Paras 3 & 3.1) 

Internal consumption of Jute goods 

37.3. Internal consumption of jute goods has been steadily increasing. 
The average annual rate of increases in consumption during the First 
and Second Plan periods were 15,200 tons and 17,600 tons respectively 
It is expected that the internal consumption will increase by about 
30,000 tons a year in the remainder of the Third Plan reaching the 
level of 4 lakh tons per annum in 1965-66. Further it is considered 
that in the period 1966-71 an average annual increase in internal con¬ 
sumption should be planned at 40,000 tons raising the consumption 
level to 6 lakh tons in 1970-71. 
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(Paras 4 & 4.1) 
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Targets in the Third and Fourth Plans 

37.4. The production and export targets included in the Third Plan 
and proposed tentatively for the Fourth Plan are as follows :— 



Unit 

1 nira nan 
by 

1965-66 

Fourth Plan 
by 

1970-71 

Export of jute goods 

Lakh Tons 

9-00 

11-00 

Internal consumption of jute goods 

. . ,, 

4-00 

6-00 

Total production of jute goods 

• • »» 

1300 

17-00 

Requirement of fibre 

.. Lakh bales 

75-00 

98-00 


The industry needs expansion and the necessary planning should 
be taken in hand without delay. 

(Paras 5 & 5.1)' 


The Working Time Agreement of the I.J.M.A. 

37.5. The installation of the additional capacity and the level of pro¬ 
duction in jute industry are at present strictly controlled by I.J.M:A. 
under its Working Tjme Agreement, which controls 96% of the jute 
looms installed in India and has been virtually uncha.nged since 1939. 

37.6. As it appears that there are certain grave disadvantages inherent 
in the Working Time Agreement, the Committee has come to the 
conclusion that in view of the achievement of self-sufficiency in raw 
material and the rising demand for jute goods both internally and 
externally, there is no need for the continuance of the Agreement. 

(Paras 6 & 6.3) 

Priorities for expansion 

37.7. While recognising the need for expansion, the Committee sug¬ 
gests the priorities thus ; (a) first priority should be for existing: 
uneconomic units (b) the next priority may be for those units which, 
though economic, can achieve additional economies by expansion and 
(c) the establishment of new units may be taken up on the basis of 
regional needs provided raw materials and other facilities are 
available. 

(Para 7) 

The problem of power supply 

37.8. The power available to the jute mills—about 88 MW. is barely 
sufficient to run the equivalent of single shift capacity of all the 
registered looms of the member mills of the I.J.M.A. The power 
requirements of 1,000 additional broad looms to be installed by the 
end of 1963 are estimated at 10 MW- Further, for increasing pro¬ 
duction by operating the full installed capacity for yarn continuously 
throughout the week, the power requirements have been estimated 
at 10 MW. It is necessary to ensure by some means that in the short¬ 
term, the working of this vital export industry is not hampered by the 
dearth of power. If by the end of the Fourth Plan period, the produc¬ 
tion of jute goods is to rise by 4,00,000 tons over the Third Plan tar¬ 
get, additional power requirement will be about 40 MW. This 
should be kept in view while planning for power requirement of the 
Calcutta area in the Fourth Plan. 


(Paras 8 to 8.2) 
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Trends of raw jute production 

37.9. The area under jute in India in the last 15 years and the area 
under mesta in the last 10 years are shown in Annexure VI. 


37.10. The Committee considers that the area under jute and mesta 
in the Third and subsequent plans should be stabilised at around 20 
lakh acres and 8 lakh acres respectively. The targets of fibre output 
should be achieved by rapidly raising the yield per acre of both 
jute and mesta and not by encroachment in the area under food grains. 


(Paras 9 to 9.2) 


Shortfall in Second Plan (Targets 

37.11. There were serious shortfalls in the targets set in respect of 
use of improved seeds, fertilisers and improved methods of 
cultivation. 


(Para 10.1) 


Measures to increase yield per acre 

37.12. The yield per acre in certain areas has not shown any appre¬ 
ciable improvement in the last few years. It should be possible by 
the end of Third Plan period to increase the average yield to 3,3 
bales per acre. In good years the Plan target of 3.5 bales per acre 
could be achieved. The Committee considers that a fresh programme 
of saturation of all the jute growing areas with the best available 
seed within a period of say 3 years should receive priority and should 
be executed by the end of the Third Plan. It is estimated that about 
1.8 lakh maunds of improved seed would be required to cover 20 lakh 
acres under jute. The requirement of improved seed would thus be 
about 60,000 maunds per year against the output at present of only 
6,000 maunds a year. The Committee has also recommended grant 
of increased subsidy, seed multiplication by registered growers out¬ 
side main jute growing areas, payment of fair price to them etc. 


37.13. The allotment of fertilisers for jute cultivation should receive 
priority and the allocation for mesta should be on the same basis as 
for jute. The distribution machinery should be reviewed by the res¬ 
pective States and the Ministry to ascertain whether additional dis¬ 
tribution points, better storage and more fertiliser loans could 
accelerate the consumption of fertiliser for jute and mesta cultivation. 
The need for concession on the fertiliser price for remote and 
inaccessible jute growing areas in Assam, North Bengal & North 
Bihar should be examined in view of the high transport cost. 

37.14. Retting facilities should be improved at a more rapid pace. The 
model scheme drawn up by the I.C.J.C. should be implemented. 


37.15. Schemes should be undertaken for the development of mesta 
also by the production of improved better yielding strains, seed 
multiplication, fertiliser distribution assistance for improved prac¬ 
tices, plant protection measures etc. 

(Paras 11.3 to 15.1) 


Jute Development Board 


37.16. With a view to facilitating the effective implementation of the 
development programmes, and to achieve a breakthrough in this 
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vitally important matter of increasing jute yield, the Committee sug¬ 
gests that the Union Government should set up a high powered Jute 
Development Board under the control of the Ministry of Food & 
Agriculture. The major jute growing State may be represented on 
the Board through their Secretaries of Agriculture. The functions of 
the Board should also cover jute marketing, stabilisation of jute 
prices and jute transport. The Board should be associated with 
the Buffer Stock Agency. It should also come in the picture of pro¬ 
moting measures for stabilising prices of jute manufactured goods. 

37.17. The staff under State Governments dealing v/ith jute develop¬ 
ment should be strengthened. 

(Paras 16 to 16.3 & para 25) 

Import of long jute and cuttings 

37.8. With the expansion in the manufacture of specialities, the 
requirements of high grade long jute will grow, and if the output of 
the best qualities of Indian Jute is not adequate more long jute may 
have to be imported. The import of limited quantities of cuttings is 
also recommended by the Committee provided that internal jute 
prices are protected by adequate price support machinery, foreign 
exchange is available and the price of imported cuttings are reason¬ 
able. 

(Paras 17 to 17.2) 

Measures to., ensure stability in price of jute goods 

37.19. Instability of prices has been the single most important adverse 
factor affecting competitive position of jute manufactures in world 
markets. A policy of supporting the price of jute above pre-deter- 
mined “floor” by means of buffer stock operations was adopted for 
the first time in the 1961-62 season. 

37.20. The Committee considers that the Government should have 
full operational control over any Agency which may be entrusted 
with buffer stock operations and price support arrangements. 

37.21. The availability of adequate storage capacity in Calcutta for 
buffer stock should be checked and warehousing facilities in the 
main terminal markets expanded. Additional storage facilities in the 
mofussil areas should also be developed. 

37.22. It is necessary to ensure that in the peak marketing, period 
each season the purchase of jute by the mills matches the quantity of 
jute on offer. The Committee also recommends that derivative prices 
corresponding to the “floor” price at Calcutta should be fixed at all 
secondary markets and supported by buffer stock operations. 

37.23. High priority should be given by the State Governments to the 
establishment of a series of “regulated markets” in the jute growing 
areas so that no jute grower has to take his jute more than five miles 
to reach such a market. States which do not have law in regard to 
the establishment of regulated markets should enact necessary legis¬ 
lation and take other steps to set up these markets. Sales in these 
markets would be by open bids, weights would be checked and unfair 
practices would be largely eliminated. 

37.24. Further, Cooperative Jute Marketing and warehousing organi¬ 
sations should be developed on a much larger scale than has hitherto 
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been possible. As much as possible of the buffer stock purchases 
should be made through the cooperatives. 


37.25. To minimise fluctuations in the prices of jute goods due to 
seasonal or short-term changes, the Committee recommends the 
establishment of Jute Goods Buffer Stock. The same Buffer 
Stock agency could handle both the raw jute and jute goods buffer 
stock. The buffer stock of goods should aim at restricting the fluc¬ 
tuations in jute and jute goods prices to (say) 5% either way. The 
jute Development Board recommended in paragraph 16 should come 
in the picture in regard to the Jute Goods Buffer Stock also. 

{Paras 18 to 25) 

37.26. The Committee also recommends a further strengthening of 
the checks which the Forward Markets Commission has in recent 
years imposed on speculative dealings in the jute and jute goods 
markets. Several steps have been specifically recommended. 

{Para 26) 

37.27. D.G.S. & D. should make purchases in a way which would 
assist in stabilising prices of jute goods. 

{Para 26.1) 

Market intelligence and demand forecasting 

37.28. Further efforts to study and develop markets abroad in a syste¬ 
matic manner on long-term basis should be made. The export poten¬ 
tial to the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe has not been sufficiently 
assessed. The consumption trends in East and West Africa, the Middle 
East and South East Asia should also be studied. 

37.29. The Committee suggests that the office of the Jute Commis¬ 
sioner should create an effective system of market intelligence for 
all the consuming countries. To enable the Jute Commissioner’s office 
to undertake market research and short and long term demand fore¬ 
casting, the organisation should be suitably strengthened. 


{Paras 27 to 27.2) 


Trade with Eastern Europe 

37.30. Large increase in the consumption of jute goods in the last 
decade has taken place in the planned economies of Eastern Europe. 
The Committee suggests that there should be consultations between 
the Government of India and these countries to determine the extent 
to which India’s production of jute goods can be coordinated with 
the Five or Seven Year Plans of each of these countries. It should 
be possible to develop longer-term agreements for the export of jute 
goods to these countries in lieu of the current annual trade agree¬ 
ments. 

{Para 28) 


Trade with Western Europe 


37.31. The total trade of India with Western European countries 
constituted 8.9% of India’s total exports of jute goods Trade with 
these countries could not develop substantially mainly due to quota 
restrictions except in U.K. lor coventional goods. 
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37.32. The Committee suggests that the effect on Indian jute goods 
exports due to quota restrictions in these countries should be stu¬ 
died in detail so that effective steps could be taken to negotiate with 
these countries to increase India’s share of the market for jute goods. 

(Paras 29 & 29.1) 

Diversification and product development 

37.33. Jute can hold its ground against substitutes like synthetic fibres 
only if it shows the same degree of adaptability to technological 
change and awareness of consumers’ requirements and taste. Indian 
jute industry has so far played little or no part in this process of 
adaptation and new product development, and is unwilling to take 
up orders for small lots of “non-standard” items with consequent 
loss of orders. 


37.34. The Committee recommends the creation of a Product Deve¬ 

lopment Cell in the Jute Commissioner’s Organisation under the 
supervision of an experienced jute technologist. The cell which 
should maintain close liaison with I.J.M.A. Research Institute & 
Technological Research Laboratories of I.C.J.C. should keep abreast 
of the latest technological developments abroad, suggest new lines 
of applied research to the laboratories, examine the need for pilot- 
plant trials etc. (Paras 30 to 30.2) 

Broadlooms 

37.35. One of the most important developments in the jute industry 
in recent years has been the growth in the production of wide hessian 
of high quality used in the manufacture of tufted carpets. 

37.36. The Committee understands that there is considerable scope 
for expanding the export of carpet-backing to Australia and West 
Europe. For the planned development of carpet-backing production, 
the Jute Commissioner’s Office should make a detailed study on a 
priority basis of the trends in the production and consumption of 
tufted carpets so as to be able to make a reasonable forecast of the 
future demand for wide hessian. 


37.37. The Committee further suggests that the possibility of manu¬ 
facture of tufted carpets in India for export should also be considered. 

(Para 31) 


Quality Control 


37,38. The Committee endorses the recommendations made by the 
ad hoc Committee on Quality Control and Preshipment Survey that 
(i) the ISI standards for jute manufactures should be finalised 
without delay; (ii) there should be a procedure for inspection within 
the mills at the stage of production in accordance with ISI Certifica¬ 
tion Marks Scheme. (Para 32) 

Complaints 


37.39. The arbitration provisions in the standard export contract 
from need not be altered; but representatives of foreign buyers’ 
associations may be included in the arbitration panel at Calcutta ii 
they so desire. Indian exporters should be registered by the Jute 
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Commissioner’s office and the registering authority should intervene 
to settle disputes where necessary. There should be provision for 
deregistration in the event of unfair trade practices. {Para 33) 
Competition 

37.40. The Committee is of opinion that the extent of competition 
other than from Pakistan is not immediately significant but the 
growth of production in all the competing countries should be closely 
v,"atched by the proposed Market Intelligence Organisation so that 
effective steps may be taken at the right time to present loss of export 
markets to India. 

{Para 34.4) 


Tariff and Quota Restrictions 

37.41. The Committee views with concern India’s inability to obtain 
reductions in protective duties especially in U.S.A., Japan, Argentina 
and Canada. 


37.42. With the proposed entry of U.K. into European Common 
Market, not only will the U.K. Jute Control disappear but the 
tariff and quota restrictions policy of the E.C.M. will assume greater 
importance to the future of Indian jute goods export. It appears that 
the E.C.M. will insist on a 18 to 20% common external tariff on all 
types of jute goods. 

37.43. The Committee considers that in the negotiations leading to 
a trade treaty between India and the enlarged E.C.M., the following 
objectives must be sought to be achieved :— 

(a) there should be a nil tariff or a very low tariff on export 
of sacking to Western Europe; 

(b) the common external tariff on hessian should be gradually 
reduced; 

(c) the continuance of the existing quota restrictions and any 
attempt to introduce new quotas whether country-wise 
or for the common market as a whole must be resisted; 
and 


(d) the planners of the European Common Market have to be 
urged in these negotiations to keep in mind that the 
Common Market should lead to a larger volume of trad¬ 
ing with countries outside the Market. Protection to the 
relatively high cost European industry against exports of 
manufactured goods by the developing countries would 
be inconsistent with this objective. 

{Paras 35 to 35,1) 


Measures to reduce costs 

37.44. Considerable economies have been achieved 1ft recent years 
by modernis^ion, improved processing and formation of larger 
units by amalgamation of mills. The Committee feels that when 
additional jute goods production becomes necessary, it should be 
achieved by working more looms on double shift. 

37.45. The remaining old preparatory and spinning machinery 
should be replaced at the earliest. It is necessary that every assis¬ 
tance including foreign exchange for imports where necessary, 
should be given by Government to enable the industry to replace 
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worn out and obsolete carding equipment and to instal high-speed 
winding equipment and pre-beamers, which improve both qualit:v 
and output. Arrangements for giving loans for modernisation should 
be made. 

(Paras 36 to 36.2) 

37.46. A phased programme for loom modernisation should be drawn 
up by the Jute Commissioner. Early decision should be taken as to 
the alternative types of automatic looms offered by U.K. manufac¬ 
turers. 

(Para 36.3) 

Supply of jute mill machinery & foreign exchange requirements 


37.47. The Committee recommends that out of the foreign exchange 
allocation for jute industry, the highest priority should be given to 
the machinery manufacturers’ needs of imported capital goods and 
components. At the same time the manufacturers of jute mill 
machinery should progressively increase the indigenous compo¬ 
nents up to 80% in 3 years. As the jute industry is an important 
foreign exchange earner, its needs of foreign exchange should be 
given priority. The Committee has also recommended priorities 
within the jute indust*ry itself. 

(Paras 36.4 and 36.5) 

Export incentive in the form of machinery 

37.48. The Committee has recommended that as an incentive to 
export, a scheme may be worked out for import entitlements in res¬ 
pect of essential jute machinery. Further, as a special case, in view 
of the high export potential of this industry, the import of machinery 
may be extended even to machinery for priority industries other 
than jute. 

(Para 36.7) 


Increased productivity 


37.49. It appears to the Committee that there is considerable scope 
for cost reduction by way of checking stores consumption and devis¬ 
ing suitable methods of inventory control, undertaking work-study, 
introduction of statistical quality control system, etc. The Committee 
welcomes the study by the National Productivity Council. 

37.50. The Committee recommends the adoption of “uniform costing” 
by the jute industry leading to a system of regular inter-firm com¬ 
parisons of operating data, costs of production and marketing and 
utilisation of resources. 


(Paras 36.9 & 36.10) 


(Sd./-) 

New Delhi, N. C. Srivastava 

Dated 24th January, 1963. S. C. Chaudhri 

A. Bakshi 

K. V. Venkatachalam 
Ajit Mozoomdar 



ANNEXURE I 


No. 5 (I)-Tex (D)/62 
Government of India 

MINISTRY OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 

New Delhi, the 6/7th March 1962. 

MEMORANDUM 

Subject: —Setting up of a Committee to suggest ways and means of increasing export of 
Jute manufactures. 


A target of 9,00,000 tons has been fixed for export of jute manu¬ 
factures in the Third Five Year Plan. Jute Manufactuies occupy a 
very important position in the economy of the country inasmuch as 
they contribute the major share in the foreign exchange earnings of 
the country. It is important, therefore, to ensure that the industry 
fulfils the role assigned to it. With a view to examine the various 
factors affecting a steady increase in the exports of Jute manufacture, 
both in terms of quantity and value, and to suggest ways and means 
by which the industry can be enabled to achieve the targets fixed in 
the Third Plan, it has been decided to set up a Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Shri N. C. Srivastava, Adviser (Industries and 
Transport) Planning Commission. The Committee will consider 
inte.r alia. 

(1) the steps necessary to increase production of jute goods 
in order to achieve the Third Plan target, 

(2) the need for further modernisation and expansion of the 
jute industry, 

(3) the steps required to maintain stability in the prices of 
jute goods, 

(4) trend in the Indian jute goods exports and the steps 
required to keep their prices competitive, 

(5) diversification of production for the manufactures of 
special fabrics/goods required by foreign countries, 

(6) availability of adequate supplies of raw materials (includ¬ 
ing jute cuttings) at economic prices, 

(7) measures required to improve the quality of jute goods, 
and 

(8) machinery to deal with complaints against quality/ 
specifications from foreign importers. 

The personnel of the Committee will be as follows ; 

1. Shri N. C. Srivastava, Adviser (Industries Chairman 
& Transport), Planning Commission. 
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2. Shri K. V. Venkatachalam, Joint Secy. Member 

Ministry of Commerce & Industry. 

3. Shri A. Bakshi, Joint Secy., Ministry of Member 

Finance (D.E.A.) 

4. Shri S. C. Chaudhri, Economic & Statistical Member 
Adviser, Ministry of Food & Agriculture 

(Deptt. of Agriculture). 

5. Shri A. Mozoomdar, Jute Commissioner .. Member- 

Secy. 

The Committee will submit its findings to Government within a 
period of three months. 

Sd./- D. S. Joshi 
Additional Secy, to Government of India. 



ANNEXURE II 


Apparent Consumption of Jute Goods, 1948—58 
(Annual Averages) 


Countries 

1948—50 

1951—53 

1954—56 

1957-58 

Apparent 

consump¬ 

tion 

1957-58 



.. Indices, 

1937-100.. 

1000 

.... metric tons 

(A) North America 

72 

71 

74 

73 

359 

Canada . 

98 

106 

123 

122 

40 

United States 

70 

69 

70 

70 

319 

(B) Western Europe 

66 

81 

95 

92 

546 

European Economic Com¬ 
munity . 

58 

79 

100 

99 

264 

United Kingdom 

73 

79 

92 

78 

172 

(C) Latin America 

103 

105 

111 

122 

248 

Argentina . 

78 

69 

76 

79 

84 

Brazil. 

124 

165 

173 

200 

52 

Cuba. 

190 

203 

190 

235 

55 

(D) Oceania . 

122 

102 

135 

127 

138 

Australia . 

121 

96 

126 

109 

103 

(E) Africa. 

79 

89 

112 

136 

185 

(F) Near East . 

11! 

83 

138 

160 

88 

Total outside Far East and 
centrally planned countries 

79 

83 

96 

98 

1,564 

(G) Far East . 

72 

87 

104 

136 

635 

India. 

94 

96 

122 

173 

357 

Pakistan . 





88 

Japan .. 

30 

86 

60 

97 

32 

(H) Centrally-planned countries 

115 

424 

377 

485 

413 

China. 

382 

1,787 

1,484 

2,122 

295 

WORLD . 

79 

98 

109 

122 

2,611 


Source. —Food and Agricultural Organisation of the United Nations—Bulletin of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics and Statistics for December 1960—Volume IX, Page 2. 

Notes. —The figures in lines marked A B, etc., to H represent totals for the entire area. 

The figures in other lines represent major sub-divisions under the totals above. 
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ANNEXURE IH 


Exports of Hessian, Sacking, Cotton Bagging, Carpet-backing & Others 

(in ’000 Tons) 


Calendar Year Total Hessian Sacking Others Cotton Carpet Webbing 

Exports Bagging Backing 


1946 .. 


729-8 

389-5 

1947 .. 


833 1 

408-2 

1948 .. 


958-5 

473-1 

1949 .. 


801-1 

336-6 

1950 .. 


678-3 

293-0 

1951 .. 


776-7 

301-0 

1952 .. 


734-2 

287-8 

1953 .. 


747-3 

388-4 

1954 .. 


842-2 

370-7 

1955 .. 


877-0 

387-3 

1956 .. 


863-0 

402-6 

1957 .. 


859-7 

400-7 

1958 .. 


793-5 

412-2 

1959 .. 


860-2 

453-3 

1960 .. 


797-6 

419-9 

1961 .. 


747-7 

393-1 

*1962 (up to Oct.) 

789-2 

459-7 


302-0 

00 

3 


3 


3 


392-5 

33- 

4 


w 




451-2 

34- 

2 


3 

> 

*C3 



423-1 

41' 

■4 

o 

w 

T) 

to 

3 

« 


342-9 

42- 

4 

• 

PS t 

O 

S 

3 

t * 

424-2 

51' 

■5 

& 


X 

CO 

<-< 

418-1 

28' 

■3 

d) *5 

3 O 

o 

c 

JO 

X) 

o 

324-1 

34 

■8 

iS 2 

u 

TS 


2 

430-6 

40 

■9 

3 S 
> 

w 

D, 

-o 

3 

*3 

> 

a 

438-0 

51 

•7 


CO 

3 

•S 


•a 

ts 

408-9 

52 

■5 

O 

z 

O 

z 


3 


422-9 

10 

■1 

22-8 


— 


3-2 

340-3 

11 

-8 

25-7 


— 


3-5 

349-0 

27 

-2 

37-1 


— 


3-6 

307-8 

14 

-4 

51-9 


— 


3-5 

279-2 

17 

-9 

54-7 


— 


2-8 

258-2 

71 

•3 

— 

—N.A.— 




♦Provisional. 

Source ;—Indian Jute Mills Association, summary of Jute and Gunny Statistics. 









ANNEXURE IV 

Country-wise break-up of Exports of Jute Goods, 1957 to 1961 

(Exports in ’000 Tons) 

Countries 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 

/-*-\ /-*-> (-*-1 ( --\ (-*-1 

Tons % Tons % Tons % Tons % Tons % 





1. HESSIAN 





U.S.A. 

.. 183-4 

46 

180-2 

44 205-2 

45 

179-5 

43 192-7 

48 

Canada 

.. 32-6 

8 

36-4 

9 39-4 

9 

39-3 

9 36-4 

9 

Argentina 

.. 64-3 

16 

61-7 

15 51-5 

11 

35-0 

8 13-0 

3 

U.K. 

.. 24-8 

6 

40-5 

10 37-5 

8 

38-4 

9 23-9 

6 

Common Market 









Countries 

4-3 

1 

9-2 

2 6-8 

1 

3-1 

1 4-4 

1 

Iran 

0-5 

0-7 

0-7 

1-9' 


2-51 

3-71 







[ 1 

y 

I y 

1 

Iraq 

0-6 


0-8 

1-1 


0-4 J 

0-5 J 


Others 

.. 90-2 

23 

82-7 

20 109-9 

25 

121-7 

29 128-1 

32 

Total 

.. 400-7 

100% 412-2 100% 453-3 

100% 419-9 100% 402-7 100% 





2. SACKING 






U.K. 

.. 10-7 

2 

13-4 

4 

12-8 .. 

4 

10-8 

3 

8-7 

3 

Common Market 











Countries .. 

.. 5-0 

1 

8-8 

3 

11-6 

3 

12-4 

4 

7-5 

7 

Australia 

.. 81-4 

20 

66-4 

20 

56-5 

16 

56-5 

19 

36-5 

13 

Iran 

.. 0-21 

0-n 


0-31 


0-31 


1-01 




y 1 

y 

1 

y 

1 

y 

1 

y 

1 

Iraq 

.. i-8 

J 

2-4/ 


2 -oJ 


0-8 J 


i-i J 


Nigeria 

.. 17-9 

4 

5-4 

2 

8-9 

3 

9-1 

3 

26-6 

9 

Ghana 

4-1 

1 

4-2 

1 

3-4 

1 

6-6 

2 

10-2 

4 

Rest of Africa 

.. 90-1 

21 

74-9 

21 

5C-9 

15 

44 2 

14 

48-7 

17 

Burma .. 

.. 24-9 

6 

8-3 

3 

14-0 

4 

5-2 

2 

5-5 

2 

China .. 

— 


7-7 

2 

47 8 

14 

21-7 

7 

_ 


West Indies .. 

4-9 

1 

4-7 

1 

2-2 


18 

1 

1-0 

_ 

Cute .. 

.. 51-4 

12 

39-4 

12 

22-0 

6 

34-4 

11 

44-8 

16 

Peru 

.. 10-4 

2 

6-4 

2 

7-4 

2 

4-4 

I 

2-5 

1 

Chile 

3-7 

I 

4-7 

1 

5 0 

1 

4-5 

I 

8 0 


Others .. 

.. 116-4 

28 

93-5 

27 

104-2 

30 

95-1 

31 

86-5 

30 

Total 

.. 422-9 

100% 340-9 100% 

349-0 100 % 307-8 100% 

216 6 IC0% 



3. 

COTTON BAGGING 






U.S.A. 

21,780 

25,270 

37,084 

51,866 

54.344 

Canada 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 

Others .. 


1,039 


439 


44 


65 


410 

Total 

22,819 

25,709 

37,128 

51,931 

54,754 


46 
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ANNEXURE W—conhi. 

4. CARPET-BACKING 
(Export in Tons) 


Countriei )956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 


U.S.A. 

Canada 

Australia . . .. N.A. 

Others 


5. WEBBING 


(Export in Tons) 



1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

U.K. 

75! 

909 

1,026 

927 

971 

U.S.A. 

1.878 

1,972 

1.910 

1.764 

1,4.18 

Common Market 

Countries , . 

39 

52 

75 

128 

49 

Other European Coun¬ 
tries 

19 

25 

43 

34 

26 

Australia 

i85 

178 

223 

162 

88 

Others .. 

.388 

412 

354 

4S9 

■)'>') 

Tot.-m, .. 

3.260 

3,548 

3,631 

3,.504 

2.803 


Sources. —The Indian Jute Mills Association, Summary of .lute A Gunny Statistics, 
Office of the .lute Commi.ssioner, Calcutta. 
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ANNEXURE V 


Staleiiieni showing the position of sealed looms and hows worked by the UMA Mills sir.ce 

July, 1946 


Period 


Percenta.ge of sealed looms 

Hour- 

Worked 

From 

To' 

Compulsory Voluntary 

1-7-46 

4-12-49 

N.A. N.A. 

N.A. 

5-! 2-49 

9-12-51 

12.'. 

421 

10-12-51 

30-3-52 

12'. 

4,5 

31-3-52 

11-7-54 

12', — 

42.'. 

12-7-54 

17-10-54 

12.', — 

45 

18-10-54 

8-1-56 

12.', — 

48 

9-1-56 

19-2-56 

10 

4S 

20-2-56 

15-7-56 

5 . 

4.8 

16-2-56 

16-9-56 

7.\ — 

48 

17-9-56 

1-3-59 

12.', —- 

48 

2-2-59 

21-6-59 

14' — 

48 

22-6-59 

23-8-59 

12.', — 

48 

24-8-59 

30-4-60 

iO — 

48 

1-5-60 

5-6-60 

9 

48 

6-6-60 

15-10-60 

9 Between 2& 3;] 

' 48 

16-10-60 

22-10-60 

9 5 

48 

23-10-60 

31-10-60 

9 10 

48 

1-II-60 

22-11-60 

19 — 

48 

23-11-60 

25-12-60 

17 

48, 

26-12-60 

29-1-60 

12 

45 

30-1-60 

31-7-61 

12 — 

42-.', 

1-8-61 

24-9-61 

12 9 

42{ 

25-9-61 

15-10-61 

12 


16-10-61 

12-11-61 

12 — 

48 

13-11-61 

3M2-6I 

92 

48 

1-1-62 

14-1-62 

7 — 

48 

15-1-62 

— 

No sealing 

48 


There were block closures of all 1J.V1A Mills for one week each in June and July, 1961, 


N.A. —Not available. 

Source. —Indian Jute Mills .Assoeittion. 
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ANNEXURE Vt 


Aiea iiinler Cultivation of Jute & Mesin in Ituliu 


.lute Year 

Area under 

Area under 

Total (Lakh 

jute 

Mesta 

acres) 


(Lakh acres) 

(L-akh acres) 



5-37 

N.A. 

5-37* 

1947- 4^;. 

1948- 47. 

. 6-52 

8-34 

N.A. 

N.A. 

6-52* 

8-34* 

1949-.4::. 

11-63 

N.A. 

11 - 6a* 


14-11 

N.A. 

14-11* 

1951-'- 

19-51 

N.A. 

19-51* 

1952-55 . 

18-13 

4-84 

22-97 

1953-54 . 

12-28 

4-63 

16 91 

1954-55 . 

12-43 

4-38 

16-81 

(955-,'6. 

. 17-39 

5-71 

23-10 

1956-.57 . 

. 19-08 

7-34 

26-42 

1957-5?. 

. 17-41 

7-66 

25-07 

1958-59 . 

. 18 II 

9-08 

27-19 

[9.59-60 . 

. 16-85 

7-04 

23-89 

1960-61 . 

. 15-12 

6-89 

22-01 

1961-62 . 

. 22-59 

9 51 

32-10 

Note.— I. ’Relates to area under Jute only. Figure.s in regard to the area 
were not collected. 

under Me.sttt 


2. Source of the above figures in the Directorate of Economics and Statistics,, 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 
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ANNEXURE VIII 


Conitt/ynise Installed Jute looms in the World 


Name of the country 

Installed (as in year) 

Installed (as in year) 

V/ofking 

looms 

Looms 

Year 

Looms 

Year 

Belgium 

4,807 

1951 

3,414 

1960 

3,500* 

VV'est Germany 

6,349 

1951 

3,814 

1959 

3,771* 

France 

7,698 

1951 

3,953 

1961 

3,005* 

Netherlands .. 

N.A. 


1.160 

1961 

1,160* 

Italy. 

4.631 

1951 

3,203 

1959 

2,580* 

Austria 

735 

1951 

303 

1961 

310* 

Sweden & Norway .. 

56! 

1951 

416 

1960 

357* 

U. K. 

11,151 

1951 

6,682 

1961 

6.68:* 

Spain .. 

Protuguil 

Mkidia Eastern Countries 

800 

1939 

3,836 

582 

1959 

1959 

N.A. 

Iran. 

142 

1951 

140 

1960 

N.A. 

Iraq. 

— 


126 

1960 

N.A. 

Egypt. 



110 

1960 

N.A. 

Israel .. 

— 


10 

I960 

N.A., 

South Africa .. 

— 


773 

1960 

N.A. 

Belgian Congo 

Federation of Rhodesia 

— 


256 

I960 

N.A. 

& Nayasaland 

— 


250 

1960 

N.A. 

French Morocco 

120 

1951 

120 

1960 

N.A., 

East Africa 

— 


12 

I960 

N.A., 

Madagascar .. 

— 


26 

1960 

N.A. 

Anglo. 

— 


12 

1960 

N.A.. 

Kenya 

— 


24 

I960 

N.A.. 

Gautemela 

For East Countries 

— 


12 

I960 

N.A. 

China .. 

756 

1951 

1,296 

I960 

N.A. 

Japan .. 

615 

1951 

1,000 

1960 

N.A. 

Phillipines 



600 

1960 

N.A.. 

Burma. 

— 


562 

1960 

N.A. 

Nepal. 

177 

1951 

358 

1961 

N.A. 

Thailand ., 

— 


325 

1960 

N.A. 

Australia & Canada .. 

— 


200 

1960 

N.A. 

South Vietnam 

East European & Communist 

1 1 


37 

1960 

N.A., 

U.S.S.R. 

1,375 

1939 

2,909 

1960 

N.A.- 

Poland 

1.600 

1939 

1,604 

i960 

N.A- 

Rumania 

— 


500 

1960 

N.A. 

Czechoslovakia 

2,000 

1938 

454 

1960 

N.A. 

Finland 

29 

1951 

450 

1960 

N.A. 

Yugoslavia .. .. 

400 

1939 

400 

I960 

N.A.. 

East Germany 

— 


200 

I960 

N.A. 

Estonia 

230 

1939 

230 

I960 

N.A.. 

Hungary 

— 


150 

1960 

N.A. 

Bulgaria 

100 

1938 

100 

1960 

N.A. 
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ANNEXURE \m—con!d. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

America : The 

growlh of jute goods prodiiclion capaciiy 
following places: 

in America has 

I.CCIl II C,!. 

■f V //:■ il.e 

Brazil . . 

4,987 

1951 

4.512 

1960 

N.A. 

Chili . . 

— 


200 

1960 

N.A. 

Peru 

— 


150 

I960 

N.A. 

Argentina 

— 


120 

1960 

N.A. 

Colombia 

100 

1939 

1 

1960 

N.A. 

Uruguay 

— 


200 

1960 

N.A. 

U.S.A. 

2,750 

1951 

Nil 

1960 

N.A. 

Total 

52,113 


45,792 




*The figures include circular looms and Broadlooms. 

Source of loomage installed : IJMA’s Loom Statistics. 

Source of looms working : Market Survey Report of the Economist intelligence unit 
circulated by IJMA. 
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ANNEXURE JX 


Details of Tariffs & Quotas in countries other than U. K. and ECM 


Country 

Description of goods 

Tariff's 

Quotas 

1. Canada 

Jute yarn—singles 

17i% 1 



Jute yarn-others 

25% j 



Jute cloth bleached or coloured 

5 Cents % Yds. 

> Nil 


Jute cloth-—Others 

22-i% 1 



Jute Bags 

15% J 


2. U.S.A. 

.1 Lite y a i n 

2i- to 9 Cents a lb. o 


(According to coar- 




seness). 



Jute cloth—Bleachecd 

i Cent per lb—5 % 



Unbleached. 

Cent per lb. 



Cotton Bagging up to 32 ozs. 

0-6 Cents per sq. yd. 



per sq. yd. 

Cotton Bagging over 32 ozs. 

0-3 Cents per sq. yd. 



persq. yd. 

Jute Sacks—Bleached or 

■’ Cent per lb. 

^ Nil 


Coloured 

— 5 % Ad valorem 



Not bleached or 

Cent per lb. 



Coloured 

— Ad valorem , 


3. japan 

Jute yarn 

20% Ad valorem 

i 

Jute Cloth 

25% Ad valorem 

1 


Jute sacks—new 

22 yen per bag 

1 

4, Argentine 

All jute goods : 

(Also devaluation of Peso has 

60% Ad valorem 

1 Nil 


made imported goods 40% 
coastlier). 


f 

,5. Chile 

All jute goods 

refundable ifimport is declared 

15 %—10% deposit ' 

1 Nil 


essential. 

1 

6. Peru 

Small bags ex 10 oz. Hessian 

10 Centaros per kilo 



400 Centaros per kilo Lar¬ 
ger gunny bags. 




Note : On smaller bags dutv 




is high to protect internal 
industry. 



7. Aden 

All jute goods 

No duty 

Nil 

8. Burma 

Hessian jute canvas sacking 

25% Ad valorem 

Nil 


cloth & bags. 



9. Cambodia 

All jute goods 

5% 

Nil 

10. Indonesia 

All jute goods 

15%'1 

Nil 


Import levy 

20%/ 

11. Iran 

Jute cloth 

3 Rials per kilo 

Nil 


Jute bags 

3 Rials per kilo 



Other jute goods 

10 Rials per kilo 


12. Iraq 

All jute goods 

45 fils per kilo 

Subject to 




Licence 

13. Sudan 

All jute goods 

12% Ad valorem 

Nil 

14. Singapore & Malaya Jute twine & floor coverings 

15% Ad valorem 

Nil 


Other jute goods 

Nil 
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ANNEXURE X 


Existing Tariffs on Indian Jute Goods and the Proposed Ccnmion External Tcrijf cl 
Common Market Members. 


(Per cent Ad valorem) 


w. 

Bel- France 

Nether- Italy 

U.K. Cem- 

Ger¬ 

gium 

iand.-i 

inon 

many 



Exter- 


Tariff 
(Opera¬ 
tive 
Jan. I. 
1968) 


((n effect Jan. I, 1962) 


Jute yarn, unpolished 

10-0 

6 6 

13-2 

6 6 

15-0 

_ 

8-0 

Jute yarn, polished 

10 0 

6 6 

14 4 

6-6 

17-1 

— 

8-0 

Jute cloth .. 

20-0 

18-4 

23 0 

18-4 

22-0 

— 

18-4 

Jute Sacks (new) heavy 

18-4 

9 8 

23-5 

9-8 

22-0 

_ 

18-4 

Jute Sacks (new) light 

18-4 

18-4 

23-5 

18-4 

22-0 

_ 

18-4 

Jute Carpets 

19-2 

23 0 

20 0 

23-0 

22-0 


18-4 

Sacks (second hand) 

14-0 

6-9 

20-6 

6-9 

13-4 


8-8 


M6C&I/63—500—31 -7-63—GIPF 





